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THE MOABITE BACKGROUND OF 
DEUTERONOMY 


I, THE QUESTION OF AUTHORSHIP 


Tue Book of Deuteronomy claims to record “‘ the words which 
Moses spake ”’ in various places towards the close of his life (i. 1), 
a claim which few modern scholars are willing to accept. Prof. 
Driver’s Introduction and the popular text-books of Oesterley 
and Robinson, for example, follow the broad lines laid down by 
Graf, Wellhausen, Dillmann and other German scholars of the 
nineteenth century and attribute it to an unknown prophet of 
the seventh century, whom they denote by the symbol D. 
According to the popular theory, ‘Deuteronomy is a re-state- 
ment of earlier codes of law, cast in the form of discourses by 
Moses, and while not directly attributable to him, the book is 
written not only in his name but in his spirit.” 

It is generally assumed that D was a Judaean prophet inter- 
ested in the centralisation of the national worship in Jerusalem. 

In 1924 Prof. A. C. Welch published The Code of Deuteronomy, 
in which he challenged many points in this theory, threw back 
the date of the writing to the reign of Hezekiah, and ascribed 
the legislation to the early years of the monarchy. More recently, 
Prof, E. Robertson and Dr. R. Brinker have advocated as an 
alternative that the legislation was collected under Samuel’s 
guidance, and that the book in its present form was produced 
soon after the death of Solomon. As Deuteronomy is rich in 
geographical references, it is the object of this article to see 
whether these do not postulate a closer acquaintance with the 
land of Moab than could be expected on the basis of the foregoing 


hypotheses. 
Il, THE LAND OF TRANSJORDAN 
The country which is known to-day as Transjordan is 
roughly rectangular in shape, the longer sides running north 


1C. A. Healing, The Old Testament, p. 114. 
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and south. On the west lies the whole length of the Jordan 
valley running down to the Dead Sea, and on the east, and 
parallel to it, is the edge of the Arabian desert. It is a mountainous 
district, with peaks rising to well over three thousand feet above 
sea-level. These mountains are bare and arid in the extreme 
south, but as we proceed northwards they give place to lofty 
table-lands of rolling country, which afford abundant pasture 
for sheep, oxen and camels, interspersed yan considerable areas 
of fertile cultivated land. 

The whole lofty region is intersected by deep valleys, caused 
by mountain torrents, which run mainly from east to west, so 
cutting the rectangle into a series of natural slices. At the 
time of the Exodus the southernmost of these sections was 
occupied by the children of Edom, and included the region 
around Mount Seir. As they refused the Israelites a passage 
through their territory, these were obliged to make a long 
detour in order to go round it (Deut. ii. 1). To the north of the 
Edomites, the children of Moab then occupied the land up to 
the river Arnon, which empties itself into the Dead Sea (ii. 24). 

The next slice of territory, namely between the Arnon and the 
Jabbok (which runs into the Jordan opposite the vale of Shechem), 
was then under the rule of Sihon, king of the Amorites. 

But it had only recently been conquered by him from the 
Moabites (Num. xxi. 26-31), who still regarded it as their own, 
which accounts for its being referred to as “ the land of Moab ” 
(i. 4) 

To the north of the Jabbok lay the country of Bashan, ruled 
over by Og, another Amorite king. 

The book of Numbers describes how the Israelites, after 
they had compassed the land of Edom, travelled northwards 
along the border of the Arabian desert until they reached the 
territory of Sihon, when they engaged in a series of battles in 
which the two Amorite kings were overcome, settled two and a 
half tribes in their territories, and marched westwards until they 
came in sight of Jericho (Num. xxii. 1). When the book of 
Deuteronomy begins they were encamped in an upland ravine 
overlooking the deep valley of the Jordan (iii. 29). 


Ill, THE PISGAH VIEW 


In the year 1921 it was the privilege of the writer of this 
article to pay a visit to the C.M.S. hospital at Salt in Trans- 
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jordan, travelling by way of Jericho and through a ravine like 
that in which the Israelite camp was placed. The town of Salt 
lies at the foot of a mountain range which culminates in Jebel 
Osha, the highest point of the district. According to Moslem 
tradition this is the peak from which Moses viewed the promised 
land, and in a depression near the summit a spot is pointed out 
as the site of his grave. 

On the last day of our visit our little party set out very early 
on a morning of exceptional clearness and climbed to the summit. 
We were rewarded with a view comparable only with the most 
expansive that can be seen from some notable Swiss viewpoint 
under perfect atmospheric conditions. 

Due north the snow-clad top of Mount Hermon stood out 
against the blue sky like a fleecy cloud, whilst in the middle 
distance were stretched out fertile hills and valleys, “‘ all the land 
of Gilead ” (Deut. xxxiv. 1). Somewhat to the west and much 
nearer we saw Mount Tabor and the Galilaean hills (Naphthali). 
To the north-west we looked right up the vale of Shechem and 
saw the white houses of Nablus sparkling in the hollow between 
the rounded tops of Ebal and Gerizim. Looking due west, we 
strained our eyes to see the distant Mediterranean, but here 
imagination had to play its part. Turning southwards, the 
whole range of the Judaean hills bounded the horizon, from the 
Mount of Olives, which hid Jerusalem from sight, to the heights 
above Bethlehem and Hebron. More than five thousand feet 
below us lay the Jordan valley, the plain of Jericho, and the 
whole length of the Dead Sea, to the site of Zoar at its farther 
end. Beyond this was the vast region which is still known as 
the Negeb, or the “ South ”’. 

Nothing could describe the view more exactly than the 
words of Deut. xxxiv. 2-3, and it seems impossible that this 
description could have originated with anyone whose feet had 
not stood upon this very spot. 

Christian tradition, nevertheless, has fixed upon another site 
further to the south-east, which is now known as Jebel Neba, 
as the mount which Moses climbed. It possessed this name in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, but the connexion cannot 
be traced further back, and it may have arisen from a mistaken 
identification. This peak is considerably lower than Jebel Osha, 
twelve miles distant from the Jordan, and the panorama is 
distinctly more limited. 


i 
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The objection has been raised to Jebel Osha that it is 
not “in the land of Moab”, the northern boundary of 
which was the river Arnon. But this is equally the case 
with Jebel Neba, and the objection is based on a misconcep- 
tion. 

It is clear from the narrative that the people never invaded 
the Moabite territory (ii. 9), but only that which they conquered 
from the Amorites, and it is there we must look both for the 
encampment and the mount of vision. When the narrator 
describes these as “ in the land of Moab ” (i. 5 ; xxix. 1 5 xxxii. 
49 3 xxxiv. 5, 6), he uses these words in the sense explained 
above of the land which originally belonged to Moab. It may 
be noted that this description does not occur in Moses’ discourses. 


IV. ABARIM, NEBO AND PISGAH 


When Moses was first warned of the manner of his death 
he was told to “‘ get up into this mountain of Abarim and 
behold the land ” (Num. xxvii. 12, R.V.) ; and in Num. xxxiii, 
which has all the appearance of a contemporary record, we are — 
told that the people pitched their camp “ in the mountains of 
Abarim before Nebo”, which was their last encampment as 
they journeyed eastward until their final resting-place “ by 
Jordan” (47-9). When the command is renewed in Deut. 
xxxii. 49 Moses is told to get up “ into this mountain Abarim, 
unto Mount Nebo, which is in the land of Moab, that is over 
against Jericho”. 

Now Abarim is the plural of “abar, which means “ across” 
or “ beyond ”’, so that “the mountains of Abarim” seem to 
denote a mountainous region which might be translated “ the 
distant mountains ” or “ yonder mountains ’’, and the camping 
ground would naturally be in one of the valleys. As distinct 
from this “‘ Mount Nebo” is one particular mountain in the 
group. When we come to Deut. xxxiv. 1, the narrator drops 
the mention of Abarim and speaks of “‘ Mount Nebo, to the top 
of (the) Pisgah which is over against Jericho ”. 

A definite interest attaches to the fact that the mountain to 
be ascended is so variously described. There is variation, but 
no explanation, for those addressed are expected to understand ; 
and there is no contradiction, for Abarim refers to the district, 
Nebo to the particular mountain, and, as we shall now see, 
Pisgah is a description. 
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The word Pisgah is particularly interesting, for it occurs 
only four times alone, namely, Num. xxi. 20 ; xxiii. 14; Deut, 
iii, 275 xxxiv. 1, and four times in combination, namely, 
Deut. iii. 17 ; iv. 49.3; Joshua xii. 3; xiii. 20. Weare at once 
struck by the fact that in the former instances it is always 
accompanied by the article, “‘ she Pisgah”, which suggests that 
it is a Common rather than a proper noun, and both its meaning 
and its use confirm this impression, It is derived from a root 
pasag which in Aramaic and in later Hebrew means “ to cleave”, 
and the LXX translates by tod AeAagevyévov (the cloven) or in 
Deut. iv. 49 by tip Aagevryjp (the cleft). The,Talmud. represents 
it by ramatha, a common word for a hill (cf. Deut. iii. 17, 
A.V. margin), From this it appears that it represents a 
“ cloven ” or “‘ broken” ridge, or a range of hill-tops presenting a 
broken or serrated sky-line. Now such an appearance is fre- 
quently seen in Transjordan, where the mountains are near at 
hand, but it is not without significance that the reverse is the 
case when the mountains of Moab are viewed from Judaea. 
The writer remembers having them pointed out to him from 
the windows of the Bishop Gobat school in Jerusalem, where 
in tha: shay: formed g-long 
against the sky. 

If then the Pisgah is just # broken ridge, we may ask whether 
the same Pisgah is referred to on each occasion, and we are met 
with the need for a negative answer. For as we follow the 
narrative in Num. xxi (see vv. 4, 11, 12) they had only just com- 
pleted their traverse of the desert of Arabia, referred to above, 
and reached the point where the eastern borders of Moab and 
the Amorites joined, whence they ascended a ridge overlooking 
the desert which they had just left behind (xxi. 20), In Num. 
xxiii. 14 “ the Pisgah” seems to be a different one, for it is 
differently described. There is now no word of “ the desert ”’, 
but of the “ field of Zophim ”’ or “‘ the watchers ”’. 

When we come to Deut. iii. 27 there is no note of place, but 
it is evidently the same as in Deut. xxxiv. 1, clearly stated to be 
“over against Jericho” and so a lofty mountain on the western 
edge of Moab, which we have already identified as Jebel Osha. 

In Deut. iii. 17 and iv. 49 the Dead Sea is described as under 
Ashdoth-pisgah, or, if we choose so to translate it, “ under the 
slopes of jagged ridges ”’, which well describes the rugged rocks 
which rise out of the eastern bank of that sea. 
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These various descriptions are not inventions, and there 
is no reason to question their accuracy. 


V. ANOTHER VIEWPOINT 

Another view which has given rise to scholarly controversy 
is that described in Deut. xi. 30 (R.V.), where Moses pointed 
to Ebal and Gerizim and added, “ Are they not beyond Jordan, 
behind the way of going down of the sun, in the land of the 
Canaanites which dwell in the Arabah, over against Gilgal, 
beside the oaks of Moreh?” Dr. Brinker is convinced that 
this passage has been “doctored” in order to glorify the 
sanctuary at Shechem, and that this Gilgal “‘ could not possibly 
have been the one near Jericho”. But Prof. Driver more 
realistically says* that “from the assumed position of the 
speaker” the Arabah would lie before him, and as he looked 
westwards “ the two mountains would be ‘ in front of ’ (i.e. over 
against) the well-known spot in the Jordan valley ”’. 

This is certainly the case ; and if Gilgal had already been 
in his thoughts as a future camping place, the reference to it 
would be natural enough. Nor, if Moses had been the author 
of Genesis, would it be strange that the memory of Abraham’s 
sojourn at Moreh should come to his mind ; but this description 
of the scene is not in the least what one would expect in the 
composition of a Judaean writer many centuries later. 


vi. “ BEYOND JORDAN” 

The river Jordan figures prominently in Deuteronomy, as 
we should expect if Moses wrote it. Of the twenty-six times 
when it is named no less than fifteen refer to the crossing of the 
river by the people, but not by Moses himself, which evidences 
how deeply this prohibition had entered into his soul. In iii. 17 
the Jordan and its borders are included among the boundaries 
of the land assigned to the Reubenites and Gadites. 

All the remaining ten instances contain the expression 
“beyond Jordan” (‘eber ha-Yarden), applied sometimes to the 
western and sometimes to the eastern bank. 

This expression, and the fact that it is used in some cases 
of the eastern side, has been relied upon as proving that the 
author of Deuteronomy lived in Palestine, and as supporting 


1 The I ¢ of Sanctuaries in Israel, 144, I 
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a late date. A closer examination, however, will show that, upon 
the whole, it is rather an indication of contemporary authorship. 
The conjecture that it was in common use in the days of the 
monarchy to denote the eastern half of the country, as we use 
trans-Jordan, has nothing to recommend it. The words nowhere 
occur in the two books of Kings, and in the only place where 
they are to be found in the prophets (Isa. ix. 1) the reference is 
to Galilee | In Chronicles they are used once of the eastern side 
(1 Chron. vi. 78 ; cf. Deut. iv. 43) and once of the western 
(1 Chron. xxvi. 30). 

It should be noted that, whether alone or with a defining 
clause, they are used indifferently of doth sides of the river. 
When used of the eastern side the A.V. usually translates “on 
this side Jordan ”’, whilst the R.V. maintains “ beyond Jordan ”’. 
It is unfortunate, therefore, that in Num. xxxii. 19, where the 
Hebrew has the same expression “ beyond Jordan” in both 
clauses, the R.V. obscures this by rendering first “ the other 
side’ and then “ this side”. In this verse and in many other 
cases distinctness is attained by adding some word such as 
“ forward ’’ (Num. xxxii. 19), ‘‘ the way of the going down of 
the sun” (Deut. xi. 30) or “ westward’ (Joshua v. I ; xii. 7) 
for the one side, and “‘ toward the sunrising ” (Deut. iv. 41, 47) 
or “ eastward” (Num. xxxii. 19) for the other. Therefore its 
use for both sides, and the frequent employment of these added 
distinctions, prove the words themselves to be neutral in 
character. 

Prof. Driver admits as possible, but dismisses as unlikely, 
that the words were in use among the Amorites before the advent 
of the children of Israel. 

Nevertheless there is much to be said for this view. There 
were Amorite settlements on the western side as early as 
Abraham’s day (Gen. xiv. 13), and one of the first contacts of 
the people was with the Amorites of the south (Deut. i. 44). It 
is noticeable that the words “ beyond Jordan ” crop up constantly 
in connexion with the two Amorite kings, Sihon and Og (Deut. 
i. §3 iii. 8; iv. 46, 47; cf. Joshua xii. 1), and again rather 
surprisingly in Joshua v. 1 ; ix. 1 ; xii. 7, in regard to those 
on the western side, thus making it appear that they formed as 
it were two groups, distinguished as nelnnging to one or the 
other side. 


1 Introduction to Deuteronomy, p. xiii. 
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It is further evident that the writer of Deuteronomy was 
decidedly interested in the names used by the inhabitants of 
the country, for he goes out of his way to call attention to them 
(ii. 10-12, 20-2 ; iii. 9). It is therefore by no means improbable 
that the descriptions of those who were “ across ” or “beyond” 
Jordan go back to ancient times. 

The antiquarian notices just referred to are admittedly 
archaic, and perfectly intelligible on the part of a writer who had 
just passed through Edomite, Ammonite and Moabite territory, 
and gazed from mountain peaks on the glistening snows of 
distant Hermon ; but surely not what we should expect from 
Samuel or a western writer whose chief interest was in the 
centralisation of worship in Jerusalem. 

Reverting to the ‘words “ beyond Jordan”, as > boranad in 
Deuteronomy without addition, we observe that the narrator, 
who presumably had crossed the Jordan before the book was 
finally compiled, uses them only of the eastern side (i. 1, § ; 
iv. 46). Moses, on the other hand, uses them of the western side 
(iii. 20, 25), except in iii. 8, in describing the Amorite kings. 
In this latter instance its proximity to the following verse makes 


it uncertain whether Moses used a current phrase or whether 
the narrator so interpreted his meaning. 


VII. THE PLAINS OF MOAB 


The author of the closing chapter: of Deuteronomy, in 
describing the scene of Moses’ death, says that he “ went up 
from {the plains (‘araboth) of Moab” (Deut. xxxiv. 1). Prof. 
Driver translates this “‘ the steppes of Moab” and adds that, 
whereas D speaks of “‘ the land (’eress) of Moab” (Deut. i. 5 ; 
xxxii. 49 ; xxxiv, 5, 6), the former expression is used only by P. 

This conclusion is reached, however, by the drastic expedient 
of extracting the clause containing these words in Deut. xxxiv. 1 
from its context, and assigning it to P, and again by 
excising a single verse (Num. xxii. 1) from a JE passage and 
giving that also to P. Even so, the use of “‘ the land of Moab ” 
in Deut. xxxii. 49 (P) has to be explained. 

As a matter of fact, the meaning of the two expressions is 
quite distinct, and the appropriate use of each, and of a 
third word mishor (iii. 10; iv. 43), also translated “ plain” 
(R.V. margin, “ table-land”), is a definite evidence of local 
knowledge. 
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The “land”, like our word “country”, is a regional 

expression, which can be used of a wider or more restricted area. 
The word ‘arabah is descriptive of the kind of country, a plain 
which may be low-lying or elevated, generally carrying, like the 
word “ steppe”, a suggestion of comparative infertility. It is 
applied particularly to the plain which lies to the north and south 
of the Dead Sea, and in Deut. xxxiv. 1 to level ground raised 
somewhat above the Jordan valley. The word mishor, used in 
Deut. iii. 10 ; iv. 43 (cf. Joshua xiii. 9, 16, 17, 215 xx. 85 
Jer. xlviii. 8, 21), refers specifically to an elevated plateau or 
table-land and “ when used in connexion with the east of Jordan, 
it has a special geographical sense”, namely the highlands of 
Moab. 
Prof. Driver, with some hesitation, assigns the brief section 
about the three cities of refuge (Deut. iv. 41-3) to a later editor, 
D2, who knew of “ a tradition which referred their appointment 
to Moses ”’ and “ desiderated an express notice in Deut. of the 
Transjordanic Cities of Refuge ’’.* The interest in the Moabite 
country is evident, but this explanation leaves it unexplained 
why the tradition escaped the notice of D and his authorities, or 
whence D2 derived sufficient interest in Transjordan at that 
late period to cause him to make this insertion in the sacred 
text. It is worth noting that three different words are used 
concerning these cities. Moses “separated”’ or “ distin- 
guished” (dada/) them, then Joshua “ sanctified” (gadash) 
them and “‘ bestowed” (nathan) them upon their occupants 
(Joshua. xx. 7, 8). 

Bezer is here described as in the “ wilderness ” (midbar), or 
open uncultivated land, which word might denote either wild 
uninhabited areas or the open country surrounding a town. In 
Joshua xx. 8 this description is repeated ; in Joshua xxi. 36,. 
we have “‘ Bezer and its suburbs (migrash)”’, which probably 
means the pasture-land surrounding the town. 

We have, in Deut. ii. 26, mention of the “ wilderness of 
Kedemoth ”’, and in ii. 1, 8 notes of two other stretches of wild 
country through which the people journeyed. These touches of 
local colour would spring just as naturally to the lips of Moses 
in recounting their experiences as they would be forced and 
artificial in a prophetic composition written in his name for the 
purpose of commending the Deuteronomic law. 

1 Driver, Introduction, p. 52. * Ibid., p. 78. 
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_ VIII, RIVERS AND VALLEYS 


Three rivers are mentioned in Deuteronomy, the Zered 
(ii. 13, 14), the Arnon (ii..24) and the Jabbok (ii. 37). The two 
latter are well known, but the first is only mentioned elsewhere 
in Num. xxi. 12, where it is found in a list of camping grounds ; 
whereas in Deuteronomy Moses treats it as an important stage 
of the journey which brought them to the borders of Moab 
and Ammon. He associates it with a city named Ar (Deut. ii. 
18, 28 ; cf. Num. xxi. 15, 28), also mentioned. only here and 
in Numbers. It is there associated with the river Arnon, of which 
the Zered may have been a tributary, but in both places it is said 
to be near “ the border of Moab”. A comparison of the two 
passages will show that, although there is no discrepancy, 
that in Deuteronomy is not solely derived from that in 
Numbers. 

The word for these streams, sometimes mnslenad brook ”, 
sometimes “‘ river”’, is naha/, and it is also translated “ valley” 
(Deut. i. 26; ii. 13, 243 ii, 163 xxi. 4). Prof. Driver uses 
“torrent ”’, and other writers use the modern Arabic word wadi 
or wady for these mountain streams, which are roaring torrents in 
the rainy season, but may even run dry in summer. 

They often cause deep rifts, and the traveller treats the 
crossing of them as an event (Deut. ii. 13, 24). There are two 
other words which are translated “‘ valley’ ; namely gai, which 
Driver renders “ ravine”, and dig'ah, which is used of the wide 
Palestinian vales (viii. 7 ; xi. 11) and the vale of Jericho (xxxiv. 
3). In order to understand the differences it is to be noted that 
the word gai refers to a ‘“‘ dale” or ‘“ ravine” among the hills. 
So in Num. xxi. 19, 20, when the Israelites had left the desert 
track, a track where the remains of.a Roman road may still be 
seen, they reached the “ field”, that is the cultivated ground 
of Moab, and ascended one of these ravines, on the way to the 
top of the ridge (pisgah). 

We need not be surprised that Moses should be able to 
point to Ebal and Gerizim in the distance, and to Gilgal below 
(xi. 30), from his abiding place in a “ valley” (iii. 29), when 
we remember that the gai specified was an upland dale, hundreds 
of feet above the Arabah, the Jordan plain below. 

The third word, dig‘ah, meaning “‘ breach ”’, denotes a wide 
valley between ranges of hills, such as that of Jericho, or the 
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fertile vales of Palestine (Joshua xi. 8) and Lebanon (Joshua 
xi. 17). These distinctions, which are obscured in our English 


versions, display an intimate acquaintance wih the physical 
features of the land of Moab. 


1X. PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN CONTRASTED 


There is a difference of atmosphere between the two dides 
of the Jordan which it is difficult to convey in words, but the 
Scottish Highlander who came to live in London would 
appreciate it. Even the traveller can feel it. On the west are the 
ancient towns and cities, full of history, Jerusalem going back 
to the time of David, Ramah to that of Samuel, and Shechem 
to that of Abraham. There is the Mediterranean shore with its 
ancient port of Joppa, the Shephelah and lowland country round 
Lydda and the highlands stretching from Hebron by way of 
Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and Bethel to the wide valley of Jezreel; 
all settled country’ with comparatively good roads and com- 
munications, a land of olive trees and vineyards. But once the 
Allenby Bridge is passed, the scene changes ; sheep and camels 
are seen grazing on the hills, with here and there a Bedouin 
camp in the valley, villages are much rarer, and the mountain 
road twists and turns in many a dangerous corner. 

The busy life of the towns with their traffic and commerce 
is exchanged for the free life of the open country. 

If anyone will first read the books of Kings, which describe 
the life of Palestine, and then read Deut. i—xi, he will realise that 
he has crossed the river and is in the land of Moab. Towns and 
houses are mentioned, largely with a future reference, but there 
is more about camping grounds, tents and armies on the move. 
When he comes to the “ judgments ” of chapters xii—xxvi which 
deal with injuries and pledges they are chiefly concerned with 
cattle and the simple possessions which a nomad people would 
carry with them. Those concerned with agriculture do not go 
beyond what would have arisen out of the actual settlement of 
two and a half tribes and the prospect of the occupation of the 
promised land. 

A simple but striking illustration is found in the regulations 
for the killing and eating of animal food found in Deut. xii—xiv. 
Moses first deals with animals offered in sacrifice ; these are 
holy unto Jehovah and therefore must be slaughtered at an altar 
dedicated to His Name, and free from all taint of heathenism. 
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He then goes on to say: ‘ Notwithstanding thou mayest kill 
and eat flesh within all thy gates. Whatsoever thy soul lusteth 
after, according to the blessing of the Lord thy God which He 
hath given thee ; the unclean and the clean may eat thereof, as 
of the roebuck and as of the hart ” pale xii. 15 3 cf. xii. 22 ; 
XV. 22). 

The question at once suggests itself, why are the roebuck 
and the hart selected as examples? This is the first time these 
animals are mentioned in Scripture, and when we hear of them 
again, in 1 Kings iv. 23, they are cited-as delicacies for King 
Solomon’s table, whereas here they are assumed to be common 
food. Other references show that they are wild game inhabiting 
the mountains (2 Sam. ii. 18 ; Cant. ii. 9) and zoologists identify 
them with species of deer which inhabit the mountain ranges of 
the south and east. of Palestine. The inference is inevitable that 
these words were spoken in a region where these animals.were 
easily to be found, and at a time when the common penplawrere 
accustomed to hunt them for food. | 

In Deut. xiv. 5 they are placed-together again in the list of 
“* clean” animals, and to them are added “ the fallow deer and 
the wild goat and the pygarg and the antelope and the chamois ”’, 
Of these five the antelope is mentioned again in Isa. li. 20, but 
the other four nowhere else in Scripture, nor are any of these 
seven animals named in the list of clean meats in Lev. xi, which 
is attributed to P. 

As the reader tries to picture them all, he must feel 
himself transported into the wild mountainous region over 
which they roam. It is the atmosphere of Transjordan once 
again. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that, although so many 

places east of Jordan are specified, there is not a word about 
Shiloh or Ramah, so dear to the heart of Samuel, nor of 
Jerusalem or Bethel, which figure so much in the prophetic 
writings. 

Some of these points may be of slight importance or of 
doubtful validity, but taken together they cannot lightly be 
dismissed. The Moabite background of Deuteronomy cannot 
be denied. 

G, T, Manuey. 
London. 


THE USE OF PARABOLE IN THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS 


Tue English word “ parable”, as used in modern Form 
Criticism, means “ a short illustrative story intended to enforce 
a specific point” (A. E. J. Rawlinson, St. Mark, p. 47). As an 
exact term it is sometimes called (after Julicher) the “‘ parable 
proper”, to distinguish it from other forms in the teaching of 
Jesus. Useful as this definition is, the word does not now 
represent the meaning of the Greek word xagafods as it entered 
the vocabulary of the New Testament. This article is a study 
of xagafodj as used in the Synoptic Gospels, and wherever 
“parable” in the modern English sense is intended inverted 
commas will be used. It is hoped to show that within the 
Synoptic Gospels there is a distinct development in the use 
of wapgafodj, from the final phase only of which comes the 
English “‘ parable’, and that careful attention to the earlier use 
may help to correct mistaken exegesis in some important 


passages. 

In classical Greek zagafodj generally means “ juxta- 
position ” or “‘ comparison”’. As a figure of speech it means, 
according to Aristotle (Rhet. 13934), a simple analogy as opposed 
to an illustration in the form of a Adyog or story, of which the 
fable was an example. The Socratic xagafody is cited as 
implying the formula ydag doneg..., which shows 
how close the meaning is to the idea of duolwac, “ likeness ”. 
In the LXX, however, zagafod% is employed to translate the 
Hebrew 7¥%, masha/, in all its various meanings of “ oracle”, 
“ proverb gnomic saying “ by-word ” or enigma but 
it is never used of “* parable proper ”’. 

In the New Testament xagafody occurs only in the Synoptic 
Gospels and in Hebrews. It is used twice in the latter, more or 
less in line with the classical meaning : wagafods) eig in ix. 9 = 
“a correspondence to”’, and the more conventional adverbial 
expression év xagafoAjj in xi. 19 = “ figuratively” or simply “as 
it were”. 

We may now deal with the evidence of the Synoptic Gospels, 
for which has been assumed the hypothesis of the priority of 
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Mark, and of the original independence of Proto-Luke (i.e. a 
document comprising the material peculiar to Luke, L, and the 
material commonly referred to as Q). 


MARK 

As might be expected, Mark uses xagafod#j in a mixture 
of both the classical and LXX senses. The classical meaning 
may be seen in xiii. 28, dd 62 tij¢ ti nagaPodry, 
“learn the illustration from the fig-tree”’ (with which compare 
the phrase in Polybius 2.5.24, é Onolwv nowioda tip 
nagafodyj), and the virtual equation with duolma comes out 
clearly in the important formula in iv. 30, 7@¢ duoubowpuer ti 
Baothelay év tin OGuev; Luke renders, 
tin duota éativ xal thn Suoubow abriy (Luke 
xiii. 18). 

The LXX meaning appears in vii. 17, éxnodtmv abrdv tiv 
nagafodyj», where the reference is to the obscure saying (mashal) 
“there is nothing outside a man which by going into him can 
defile him ”’, etc. Similarly, the adverbial phrase of iii. 23, é 
nagapodaic Eleyev abtoic, is in primary reference to the proverb 
(mashal) which follows, “‘ How can Satan cast out Satan?” 
The same phrase, év xagaBodaig, in xii. 1 introduces the story of 
the Vineyard. It is no doubt suggested to Mark’s mind 
because the story is built on the well-known O.T. allegory of 
the Unprofitable Vineyard in Isa. v. The conclusion of the 
incident in xii. 12, yap th» elner, 
confirms the view that the story in question is considered 
an allegory, like the O.T. mashal from which it is derived. 
However, the classical meaning also obtrudes, for the force of 
the xod¢ adrode standing in a kind of adjectival relationship to 
thy nagaBody is that Jesus made them (the priests) the object 
of “comparison”. Precisely this type of expression, Aéyew 
mod¢ twa nagapodyjy, appears with this force in Luke, as we shall 
see. In this present case, the comparison would be further 
pressed by the quotation which concludes the story, ‘‘ the stone 
which the builders rejected’, etc. ; and apparently the priests 
were not slow to see themselves, allegorically, in the wicked 
husbandmen and the rejecting builders. 

So far there is no indication that zagafod is held to mean 
any particular type of story, though the instance just discussed 
can be described as being é xagafodaic, “in figures’’, since 
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it is an allegory, and as containing a xagafody, “‘ a comparison ”, 
with certain persons. It remains to examine the highly important 
use of xagafod in chapter iv, bearing in mind Mark’s usage 
so far, and unprejudiced by the other evangelists’ treatment of 
Mark’s account. : 

In iv. 2, é» magafodaig anticipates in this usual adverbial 
phrase the nature of the material to follow, and does not by 
itself add to our knowledge of usage. It may best be translated, 
quite neutrally, “ figuratively” or “ by illustrations”. Then, 
following the description of a sower and the six kinds of soil 
into which his seed fell,! together with the logion, ‘‘ He who 
has ears to hear, let him hear”, there appears the interesting 
statement iv. 10, aitdy . . . tag magaBoddc, “ they 
asked him the parables”. Now égwtay properly means “ to ask 
a question ’’, and an accusative following it (apart from a personal 
object) should be a cognate or its equivalent, as indeed elsewhere 
in the N.T., e.g. Matt. xxi. 24 ="Luke xx. 3; John xvi. 23 
(Luke xiv. is best omitted from discussion). Thus jedtwr tag 
nagaBoddg should represent a direct question tiveg ai nagafodal; 
which is confirmed by Luke’s rendering of this passage, 
énnodtwr th stn 4 What then are the zapafodal 
to which the disciples refer? Most naturally they are the six 
types or similitudes of soils just enumerated. To suppose 
that ai magafodal here refer to “ parables” in general would 
be to go against Mark’s understanding of the word, and such 
an interpretation might never have been sought if his account 
had not been read through the eyes of the other Evangelists. 
The statement cannot consistently mean, as Rawlinson offers, 
“ they asked him for the parables” or “‘ about the parables” (Sz. 
Mark, p. 51), and it is quite unnecessary to suppose that “ the 
awkward wording of verse 10 is no doubt designed to admit of 
the general theory about parables in verses 11-12 appearing to 
be equally an answer to the disciples’ question, with the explana- 
tion of the parable of the Sower in verses 13 sqq.” There is 
nothing awkward about Mark’s wording so long as we do not 
import into his words a meaning that there is no evidence to 
suggest he intended. The teaching is not a “ parable” at all. 
The barest mention of a sower is followed by a category of six 
kinds of soil into which seed is sown, which the disciples imme- 


1 See B. T. D. Smith, Parables of the Synoptic . footnote “ Three 
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diately recognise as a series of similitudes to something or other. 
So they ask Jesus “‘ What are the similitudes?” They might 
even have included the enigmatic logion, “* He who has ears to 
hear, let him hear”, among the zagafodal of their question, 
for in the LXX sense it could be counted one. At all events, 
Jesus replies to their question by explaining this logion first. 
“‘ Those who have ears to hear are those to whom has been given 
the secret of the Kingdom” ; the familiar adverbial phrase év 
nagafodaiz now explains how a person can have ears but zor 
hear, for “ everything is in figures to those outside ”’. It is really 
a play on two meanings of the same word, one being in the 
conventional phrase év xagafodaic, whose use here is prompted 
by the mention of zagafodai in the disciples’ question. For this 
meaning of é» xagafodaig as = “ in figures” we may compare 
the év xagafodjj of Hebrews xi. 19 ; there is a parallel usage 
of in John xvi. 25, where év “ in figures ”’, 
is contrasted with xaggnolg, ‘ explicitly”. We are reminded, 
too, of the phrase in 1 Cor. xiii. 12 PAénew év aivlyyan, where 
a reflection only (6: éodatgov), and not the object itself, is seen ; 
it is a case of seeing, but not seeing. 

This interpretation of év xagafodaig in iv. 11 was suggested 
by Dr. J. W. Hunkin in the Yournal of Theological Studies for 
April 1915, but it meets with the objection from Dr. B. T. D. 
Smith (Cambridge Bible, St. Matthew, p. 137): ‘“‘ One great 
difficulty in the way of any such interpretation is that it requires 
nagafody to be understood in two senses.” No such difficulty 
exists. It is a regular feature of language for two senses of the 
same word to appear in the same context, sometimes by a 
process of unconscious attraction, especially when one of the 
_occurrences is in the form of a conventional phrase. For example, 
in Rom. xii. 13, 14, 66% occurs twice, in one case meaning 
“ practise” and in the other “ persecute”. Yet there is no 
reason to suppose that St. Paul was deliberately punning. A 
writer will often, by unconscious impulse, repeat a word he has 
recently used, and he may even be unaware of the repetition, 
especially if he happens to be employing the word in a different 
sense. J. M. Creed (St. Luke, p. 115) endorses Dr. Smith’s 
objection, and supports it by contrasting Mark iv. 11, éxelvou dé 
toig év nagafodaic ta advta with Mark iv. 33, xal 


1Cf. Wisdom Sirac ix. 3. 
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nagaPodaic Hddvavto dxovew. But the 
contrast serves to illustrate this very difference in usage—év 
nagafodaiz is a fixed adverbial phrase ; tovadraic xagafodaic 
noddaig with no év, and with two qualifying words, is the normal 
substantive use in the instrumental dative. There is no im- 
propriety in assigning them different shades of meaning. 

To “ those outside’ everything was, in fact, év nagaBodaic, 
“in figures’. It is no question of the personal motive of Jesus 
for teaching by similitudes. The attitude of the people was the 
same, whatever medium he chose to use. The agent of the 
dédota, “‘ has been given”, is no doubt God the Father, not 
Jesus (cf. Matt. xvi. 17), and there is no reason why zdrta 
yéverat, “all things are”, should be read as if it were xdyra 
iad, “‘ 1 speak all things”. Of course the difficulty is gener- 
ally held to lie in the %a which introduces the quotation from 
Isa. vi. An attractive suggestion has been made by Prof. T. W. 
Manson (The Teaching of Jesus, pp. 77 ff.) that ba is a mis- 
understanding of an ambiguous Aramaic particle dé, and should 
have been translated ol, the relative pronoun “ who”. So also 
C. C. Torrey, Our Translated Gospels, p. 10. This would mean 
that the quotation is simply descriptive of “ those outside ”, and 
does not express purpose at all. But even if the a is correct 
—and it is certainly what Mark intended—it still does not 
express the purpose of Jesus’ teaching, which, as has been said, 
is not really in question here. It must be remembered that, 
whatever the syntactical connection, the significance of the 
quotation is that Jesus is drawing a parallel with the situation 
which confronted Isaiah—a people blind and deaf, a people 
whose heart had been hardened lest they should convert and 
be healed. Now whatever problem of purpose there may be in 
Isaiah, it arises out of the given condition of the people. In 
Mark the problem is the same, and again it arises out of the 
given condition of the people, here expressed : “‘ to those outside 
all things are in figures’, and it is no more connected with the 
personal motive of Jesus’ teaching than it was with the personal 
motive of Isaiah’s preaching. A problem of purpose there is, 
but it is not one of deliberate obscurity on the part of Jesus, 
and it is not solved by “ the method of the blue pencil ” (Manson, 
P: 75)» 

The conjunction %a, then, may express purpose either in 
regard to those who are already mentioned as being blind (to 
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them all things are in figures), as in Isa. vi. 9, 10 ; or in the 
sense of the fulfilment of prophecy, i.e. “‘ the people see in 
figures that (it might be fulfilled which was spoken, namely,) 
seeing they might not perceive’, etc. The surface meaning of 
the similitudes they would no doubt understand well enough, 
but this would only be a figure of the real truth ; thus similitudes 
were described as “‘ such as they could hear ”’, in verse 33. So 
we have seen that Jesus takes up the word zxagafodai from the 
disciples’ question, and, with a subtle turn of meaning, employs 
év nagaBodaic to illustrate the two kinds of hearers implied by 
the logions in verse 11. 

Coming to verse 13, it will be seen that the development of 
thought continues with perfect naturalness, od« oldate tiv 
napapodny tadttny, xal nic mdoag tac This 
is the first singular use of xagafody in the whole passage, and 
the context leads us to refer it to the logion which Jesus has 
just expounded (6; éyes dra dxovew dxovérw), which, as has 
been noted, is a zagafodyj in the mashal sense.1 There is 
nothing in the Marcan version which requires, or even suggests, 
that # xagafod? abtn refers to the whole account of the sowing 
and the soils. On the other hand, this latter series of soil simili- 
tudes will again be what is meant by tag nagaPoddc, as 
in verse 10. This is the more likely since, without further ado 
or explanation, Jesus goes on to interpret “‘ all these similitudes ”’. 
Again, therefore, in verse 13, we have a play on the slightly differ- 
ent meanings of zagaBodyj, xagafod) being a mashal, 
and ai xagafodal being simple “ likenesses’. The one points 
to the explanation of the others, and the whole verse might be 
paraphrased “‘ If you do not understand the key-saying, how 
can you understand the similitudes which hang upon it?” 
Most commentators since Adolf Jiilicher have assumed that 
we have in the Sower teaching a “ parable’ which has been 
misunderstood by Mark, and edited with a patchwork of 
secondary explanations (in accordance with a doctrinal theory) 
the inconsistency of which reveals the ineptness of Mark’s 
interpretation.* But if the view I have taken of Mark’s use of 


ps to the quotation from Isa. vi. 9, which immediately precedes this question 
of hich the form of mah: “to see and not to see.”” But it would 
be closel related to the logion before it 
«This would accord well with Jesus custom of decisive appeal a oe. 
Cf. xii. 24: hay ta ye know no he 
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nagafody is correct, this hypothesis of Form Criticism is 
deprived of its mainspring. For we are not dealing with a single 
“parable”, but with a series of similitudes of soils, each com- 
plete in itself (e.g. “‘ some seed fell among thorns, and the thorns 
came up and choked it’). The mention of a sower is the 
briefest possible introductory note, and is, so to speak, incidental. 
Dr. Rawlinson remarks that in the exposition in verses 14 ff. 
“the centre of interest is no longer in the Sower, but in the 
different kinds of soil” (St. Mark, p. 52). This he takes as 
evidence that the exposition is secondary and inappropriate. 
But the centre of interest never was in the Sower, so far as Mark’s 
account takes us, and Dr. Rawlinson’s observation only serves 
to confirm the view that ai zagafodai of verses 10 and 13 are 
the similitudes of different kinds of soil. 

The two remaining occurrences of xagafodyj in Mark, iv. 
33 and 34, conclude this same section, and depend for their 
meaning on the formula in verse~30 which has already been 
discussed. The meaning is again simple “ similitude”’, the 
example alluded to being: “like a grain of mustard-seed ”’. 
Such similitudes are in a form which can be grasped by all (‘‘ as 
they were able to hear ”’) but their spiritual meaning is reserved 
for those whose ears are opened. 

We may conclude that nowhere in Mark does xagafody 
mean “a short illustrative story intended to enforce a specific 
point”, ie. a “parable”. Moreover, to judge from the 
antecedent history of zagafodj both in classical and LXX 
usage, it would probably be an innovation if it did mean 
“ parable ”’. 


II, LUKE 


It is probable that 2agafody did not stand in the original 
Q discourse-material used as a source by both Matthew and 
Luke ; for where, in such material, it is introduced by one 
Evangelist, it is as an editorial addition and does not appear in 
the other. Proto-Luke (L + Q), therefore, may be taken as 
providing independent evidence of Luke’s understanding of 
the word. 
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(a) Proto-Luke. 

As might be expected, Luke leans towards the ordinary 
classical meaning of zagafodyj, “ likeness” or “ comparison ” 
with the idea of duolwou not far away. Twice, however, it is 
applied to proverbs, “‘ Physician, heal thyself”, iv. 23 (L), and 
“Can the blind lead the blind?”, iv. 39 (Q), but in the other 
eight passages Luke’s understanding of the term is made clear 
by the constructions in which he places it. Four times it conveys 
a direct comparison with a person, when the characteristic con- 
struction is Aéyew xpd¢ twa xagapodr. The force of this will 
come out in an examination of the actual passages. Four times 
it conveys a comparison or illustration of a particular statement 
or situation. 


Comparisons with persons. 

(1) From L we have, in xiv. 7, 
nagapodiy énéyww tag mewtoxdolac eedéyovto The 
teaching which follows is not a “ parable” at all. It might 
easily, however, be put into “ parable” form, and it might be 
argued that Luke has simply given the application of such a 
“ parable”’ together with its concluding logion. If this is 
so, it shows clearly that zagafod means for Luke, not the 
“ parable” itself, but the application or comparison involved. 
In any case, he has observed the simple correspondence of 
6 éavtdy to of xexAnuévor, and the position of todc 
xexAnuévovg immediately before zagafodyjv has an adjectival 
force, so that it should be translated “‘ He made a comparison 
with those who were bidden”’, and not, as in the R.V., “ He 
spake a parable unto those who were bidden”. An instance of 
_ this type of expression has already been noted in Mark xii, 122 

(2) A more striking instance of this adjectival construction 
qualifying zagafody} is in another L passage, xviii. 9, elnev dé xal 
tiwag tov éavtoic Sti elalv Sixavor 
obvtag todo Aowods thy tattny. Luke does not mean 
that Jesus was actually speaking to such people, but the xagafody} 
is a comparison of “certain people” with the Pharisee of 
the story. In all these cases Luke himself has supplied the 
application, which suggests that it is the relationship which 
constitutes the zagafodsj and not the story in itself or on its own. 


25, where Aéye: els adrév = “ speaks of 
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(3) An interrogatory inversion of the usual order appears in 
the Lucan addition to the Q teaching about watchfulness, in 
If xagaBody% meant “‘ parable” it would here refer simply to the 
story of the Unready Householder in verses 39 and 40. But the 
reference is surely to the whole passage from verse 35 on, and in 
particular to verse 36 tov 
éavtéy. Again, as in xiv. 7, this sounds like the application of a 
“ parable”’ (cf. the story of the Ten Virgins in Matt. xxv. 1), 
and it is this “ likeness ’’ which constitutes the zagafodr}, not 
the story of the Servants or of the Householder. Peter’s 
question merely seeks to specify the general application already 
made—‘‘ Does it apply to us or to everybody?” The whole 
section is represented as teaching to the disciples only 
(verse 22 ff.), so again Aéyesw xagafodjy means not “ to 
recount a story to someone ”’ but “to express a comparison with 
someone ”’, 

(4) Another Lucan introduction to a Q passage is in xv. 3, 
xal dueydyyvtov of te Dagicaios xai yoaupareic . . . elnev dé 
abtove thy nagafodjy. It might be argued that here 
at least is a clear case of xagafody being equated with a 
“parable’”’, but, though the process by which such a trans- 
ference was ultimately made is beginning to be evident, 
there are reasons for thinking that Luke has not actually made 
the change. The first story is of the one lost sheep and the 
ninety-nine safe sheep. The peculiar Lucan application—* there 
is joy in heaven over one sinner repenting rather than over 
ninety-nine righteous who do not need repentance ’’—with its 
clear reference to the Pharisees and scribes, indicates that the 
mo0¢ adtods is still comparative in force, and dependent on 
ti nagapodjy. Moreover, it is perhaps significant that, though 
three ‘‘ parables ” are in fact related (not only “‘ this parable”, 
Vv. 3), the application is the same in each, and is verbally expressed 
twice. So we may still hold that it is Luke’s understanding of 
the single basic illustration or comparison which leads him to 


speak of abtn 1) nagafody. 


Comparisons with Situations. 

There remain in Proto-Luke four instances of zxagafodyj 
meaning an illustration of a given statement or of a situation, 
though the treatment varies. 
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(1) The comparative force is clearest in xvili. 1, fever 

abtois modc deiv advtote xal pu?) 

éynaxeiv. (Cf. Heb. ix. 9 magaBodn ele xaigdv tov éveatnxdta,) 

The story is that of the Widow and the Unjust Judge, and it is 

the expressed relationship to a spiritual situation in the story 
which constitutes the zagafod. 

(2) Again, the story of the Rich Fool in xii. 16—elnev dé 
napapodny adrotc—illustrates “‘ Beware of all covetous- 
ness, for a man’s life does not consist in the abundance of his 
possessions ”’, and the specific comparison is given, “ So is he 
who lays up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God ”’. 
The 2gd¢ abtodc here is not adjectival, as we might gather 
from its position ; it is simply equal to adroig. 

(3) Again, the story of the Unfruitful Fig in the Vineyard 
in xiii, 62 tatryy tiv “‘ Unless 
you repent, you will likewise perish”. No further application 
is pressed,’ but there is clearly no doubt in Luke’s mind about 
the relationship of the story to the discussion evoked by the 
disasters of Pilate’s outrage and Siloam. Hence xagafody}, 

(4) The final instance in Proto-Luke is xix. 11, and is in 
Luke’s introduction to a Q passage, elnev nagaBodry dia td 
éyyd¢ elvat ‘Iegovaadnp adtév xai doxeiv adtoic napayorjua 
Baodela tod dvagalvecfa, Once again the is 
expressed by means of a story, that of the Entrusted Pounds, and 
once again Luke feels the need to indicate magafody as being an 
illustration of something—in this case, of the true situation, in the 
face of false expectations. Luke’s style may be somewhat awk- 
ward, and not altogether successful, but at least it bears witness 
to his instinct that the mention of zagafody calls for some sort 
of expressed comparison or relationship. 


Luke’s Use of Mark. 

This confirms the evidence of Proto-Luke. Once, in v. 36, 
he employs the masha/ sense in designating a proverb as a 
nagaBody}, ‘‘ No one tears a piece from a new garment and puts 
it on an old garment”. In xx. 9, Hogato tdv Aady Aéyew 
tiv tattny, where Luke has avoided é xapafodaic 


in favour of a more definite expression, looks at first like a 
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case of comparison with a person, but the position of the verb 
makes this unlikely, though Luke may be taking the familiar 
duneddy as a comparison to 6 Aadg. Mark’s “ learn the illustra- 
tion from the fig-tree”” has become more specific in Luke xxi. 
29, by a method already observed in Luke’s writings. He 
introduces his xal elxev abtoig by a general statement, 
not found in Mark, “ when these things begin to take place, 
look up and raise your heads,~ because your redemption is 
drawing near ”’, a situation to which the example of the fig-tree, 
and indeed all trees, is a corresponding xagaBody}. 

Finally, important changes appear in Luke’s version of the 
Sower passage. In viii. 4, dud replaces xagafodaic, 
and in viii. 9, tag is expanded to 
éxnodtow tic ely Note the singular for 
plural in both cases. Luke understands as Jesus’ reply to this 
last question, verse 11 : 62 abtn andgoc éotiv 6 
Adyog tot Geos, That Luke regards 6 odgog as one term of the 
comparison (xagafod#) is supported by his addition of tdév ondgov 
ato} to Mark’s brief introduction. This version, and the 
singular xagafody throughout, reveals a different emphasis from 
Mark. For Luke there is one basic zagafod#j or similitude, 
namely, “‘ the seed = the word of God ”’. 

To conclude Luke's evidence we may say that, apart from 
his three mashal contexts, he does not depart from the basic 
classical meaning of xagafodj. No more than Mark does he 
use it to mean a “ parable ” as such, and in those frequent cases 
where a “ parable”’ is in fact involved, the xagafodj always 
refers to a particular and expressed comparison, not to the story 
in or of itself. 


Ill, MATTHEW 

So far as we can judge, Matthew used xagafody primarily 
because he found it in Mark. All its occurrences in the non- 
Marcan sections seem to be editorial additions by the same 
hand as edited the Marcan sections. Matthew’s usage is a 
development from Mark’s ; it reveals an important semantic 
change, and an independent and different attitude from Luke to 
the same word. In Matthew, the development from “ likeness ” 
or “ comparison” to the story-form so often containing the 
“likeness” is complete. The tendency towards this involved 
Luke in some odd-looking expressions, but he did not take the 
final step of equating zagafodj with a story containing a 
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nagapody. Matthew did take this step, and it has led to the 
present meaning of the English word “ parable”. Such 
semantic change is generally unconscious. 


(@) Matthew's Use of Mark. 

He makes some slight changes which ovenl his different 
conception of xagafodxj. Oddly enough, he only once takes up 
the mashal sense, and that is where it occurs in an integral part 
of the narrative (xv. 15) which, for another reason (the appearance 
of Peter), Matthew possibly held to be important. But even 
here he seems to find Mark’s éangdétwr tiv nagaBodj (Mark 
vii. 17) too elliptical, for he transposes it into direct speech with 
gedoor tiv nagaPodry (cf. in xiii. 36). 

In the Vineyard story, xxi. 33 ff., Mark’s reason for finding 
éy nagaBodaic appropriate (i.e. the allegorical character of the 
story) disappears in Matthew. The story becomes simply 4AAn 
nagafody, presumably being thus classified with the “ parable” 
of the Two Sons just related. Hence also the plural in verse 45, 
dxodcartes of xal of tag abrod 
Sti negli adtév Aéyer. The change of emphasis from Mark is quite 
clear. tag nagafoddg attod is now “his ‘ parables’”’, and a new 
subordinate clause is required to convey what Mark could do 
with a simple qualifying zagafodyj. Matthew's 
has become attached to a particular literary form. 

Matt. xxiv. 32, dad tij¢ ovxiic udbete thy repro- 
duces Mark xiii. 28 without change. 

Two very significant changes from Mark appear in 
Matthew’s treatment of the Sower passage in chapter xiii. The 
introduction, verse 3, and conclusion, verse 34, are similar, but 
an entirely new turn is taken in verse 10 with the disciples’ 
question, ti év magaPodaic Aadeig adroic; Not only are did ti 
(why ?) and atroi¢ (to them, i.e. the people) not represented 
in Mark (or Luke), but there is, I hold, no suggestion of 
such a question at all in Mark’s account (or Luke’s). Surely 
what has happened is that Matthew, having a different con- 
ception of zagafodj from Mark (i.e. “ parable” as against 
“comparison” or “‘ similitude”’), and regarding the story of 
the Sower as being in itself a ‘‘ parable”, finds justification for 
Mark’s plural use of the word by taking Mark’s concise indirect 
question as a compressed expression for ‘‘ Why do you speak to 
the people in parables ?’’ Later exegesis has suffered by reading 
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Mark through Matthew’s eyes. In the words of Jesus which 
follow, therefore, Matthew has made some consequential changes 
of construction. A 6 is necessary in verse 11 (or at least in 
verse 13), the Isaiah quotation is represented as the direct answer 
to the disciples’ question (‘‘ this is the reason why I speak to 
them in parables ’”) and is elaborately linked with other teaching 
in accord with this. Moreover, Jesus goes on to expound the 
former “ parable”, not as having been asked to, but by way of 
further illustration of his general teaching. The phrase used 
in verse 18, dxotcate tiv tod oneigartoc, is one, I 
suggest, which would have been almost impossible for Mark, 
and it represents the final development of Matthean usage. It 
means, as in the categories of Form Criticism, “‘ the ‘ parable’ 
of the Sower.”, where xagafody means little more than “‘ story” 
(Adyos), and is a convenient nomenclature for this form of 
teaching. Actually, the Sower plays no part at all in Matthew’s 
interpretation, which proves that the-title is only conventional. 
But by taking the line he does in verses ro ff., he naturally cannot 
adapt to his sense of “ parable” the Marcan question odx 
oldate tiv tadbtny, xal mdoac tac nagapodds 
We may notice, in passing, that if Luke had used a phrase of 
the kind Matthew uses, it would have been dxodcate tiv nagaBodry 
tod ondgov and he would have meant it literally, “ the com- 
parison of the seed”, not just as a conventional title. 


(6) Non-Marcan Material. 

There are seven occurrences in such material, and it is here 
that we get a clear hint of how Matthew came to his peculiar 
notion of 

On four occasions when it is used to introduce a “ parable”, 
the “ parable” in question begins either with duola 
Baordela (xiii. 31; xili. 33) or with Baosdela (xxii. 
I, xiii, 24). These, and similar expressions involving the idea of 
duotwors, were frequent formulas in Matthew's discourse- 
material for presenting “ parables”. Now the crucial question 
is, Why did Matthew use the word xagafodyj as a label for 
this form of story ? The answer, I believe, probably lies in a 
similar formula which Matthew found in Mark, 2@¢ éuoubowperv 
tiv Bacthelay tod év tin advi nagafodf Odpev; (iv. 30). 
In Mark it meant simply “ likeness’, rather closely akin to 
Suolwors, but it gave Matthew what he was looking for, namely 
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nagaBod as a convenient label for similar material. In fact, it 
might almost be said that Matthew was the first Form critic. 
And since a// such stories conveyed in some way comparisons 
or similitudes relating to the Kingdom of God, no detailed 
indication of comparison was felt to be demanded by the use of 
nxagaBodj, and thence its absolute substantive use to mean a 
certain type of story was established.1 Matthew can now intro- 
duce his stories with GAAny nagaPodrw nagéOnxev adtoig (xiii. 24, 31), 
nagapody abroic (xiii. 33) and elnev év 
adtoic (xxii. 1). 

A parallel expression to % xagafod1) tod onsigaytoc appears 
at xiii. 36, tiuiv tod dygod, 
where “the parable of the Tares of the Field” is simply a 
convenient title for a story. 

There remain only the LXX quotation in xiii. 35, dvolfw év 
nagapodais otdua pov, xexouupéva dnd which 
has only a general reference to parabolic teaching, and where, 
oddly enough, the expression év xagafodaic is clearly the “ in 
figures ’’ sense which we have observed in Mark, and which, strictly 
speaking, is scarcely appropriate in this sense to Matthew’s 
usage ; and the note at the end of the whole section dte éréAecev 
tac nagaBoddc tadrac (xiii. 53), which refers to the “ parables” 
previously noted. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

We may summarise these results and their significance in 
terms of a brief comparative exegesis of the Sower passage as 
treated by Mark, Luke and Matthew. 


(a) Introduction. 

Mark: His év xagafodats = “ in figures ”’. 

Luke: Regards the teaching as being did xagafodijc, “ by 
means of a comparison ”’, and has added the small but important 
avtod to his introduction. 

Matthew : His é nagaBodatc = “‘ in parables ”. 


+I have not discussed the bearing of the Rabbinic “ parables” on this question. 

Mashal was used by the Rabbis as a title for some of their “ parables”, and it might 

be argued that there is therefore no need to look further for the origin rn a 
prese: 


“ 


as meaning “ parable”. But in view of the consistent picture of development 
by the ww og Gospels in themselves, and the later date of the Rabbinic evidence, it 
seems reasonable to regard the conclusions here reached as valid. Of course the develo 


ment was a very natural one, and the identification may well have been arrived at que 
independently by the Rabbinic usage, though even so I do not know that mashal actually 
found its way into Greek wrapafod by this route, even later. 
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(d) Basic Passage. 
Mark iv. 3-9; Luke viii. 5-8 ; Matt. xiii. 3-9. All 
evangelists agree on the main details. 


(c) The Question of the Disciples. 

Mark : “‘ What are these similitudes of soils to be compared 
with ?” 

Luke : “‘ What is the ‘ likeness ’ in this story ?” 

Matthew: ‘“‘ Why do you speak in ‘parables’ to the 
people ?”” Matthew’s question does not arise directly out of the 
foregoing story. 


(4) Jesus’ Reply. 

Mark: An immediate explanation of the key-logion, “ he 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear ’’, explaining, with appeal to 
Isaiah, who are those who hear effectually, and who are not. 
The similitudes would seem to be mtended primarily for those 
who cou/d hear, not for those outside. ‘‘ You are those to whom 
the secret has been given ; those outside are like the men of 
Isaiah’s day—they see only shadows.” 

Luke : Verse 10 is a parenthesis : before replying directly, 


Jesus points out that the disciples themselves do not need 
“comparisons”, “To you it is given to know the secrets 
plainly ; to the others it is given to know the secrets by means 
of comparisons, for this is the ‘ seeing’ of those who do not see, 


and the ‘ hearing ’ of those who do not hear.” There is nothing 
deliberately secretive in Luke’s idea of magafod#j. Comparisons 
are not used to conceal the truth from of Aowwol, but to_be 
some means of seeing and hearing to those who are otherwise 
spiritually blind and obtuse. The emphasis is “ that they may 
see and not see”, not “ that those who see may not see”. Luke 
does not mean that even now such people see or understand fully. 
He is aware that the more fundamental criterion of knowledge 
lies in obedience to the word of God, that is, in a right response 
to the seed sown. See his conclusion to this whole section in 
verses 19-21. 

Matthew : Jesus replies directly to the disciples’ question by 
saying that the condition of the people demanded that he speak 
in “ parables”. He does not suggest what effect they were 
calculated to achieve, but it could hardly be one of concealment. 
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(e) The Interpretation of the Sower Passage. 

Mark: Jesus indicates that failure to understand the basic 
truth of the word regarding effectual hearers naturally precludes 
an understanding of the similitudes of the soils, and He 
proceeds to draw in detail the various comparisons involved. 
They are no doubt intended as a guide to those who really hear, 
and whose task it is, or will be, to continue sowing the Word. 

Luke: Jesus returns after His parenthesis to reply to the 
disciples’ question, “‘ This is the comparison : the seed is the 
word of God”, and He proceeds to the detailed interpretation. 

Matthew: Although He has not actually been questioned 
about it at all, Jesus interprets the “ parable of the Sower ”’ by 
way of illustrating His answer to the disciples’ previous question 
about the purpose of “ parables ”’. 

The respective viewpoints might be further studied in the 
various gospels, as well as the bearing of these studies on the 
question of the teaching of Jesus as a whole, but that is beyond 
the scope of this article. It is sufficient if we have seen enough of 
the conception of zagafody in the minds of the three Evangelists 
to enable us to understand it aright in their respective testimonies. 
Technically it might be looked on as a study in semantic change ; 


as such it is typical of the living idiom in which the Evangelists 
wrote, and which we ought to grasp. More significant is it for 
us to observe how God the Holy Spirit speaks through the 
thoughts and words of men in such a way as to provide a rich 
perspective of the teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ. They 
give us a valid witness in a threefold cord which is not easily 
broken. 


D. W. B. Rosrnson. 
Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. 
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Mr. T. H. L. Parxer has recently written a book on Calvin as 
a preacher. It is entitled The Oracles of God. It introduces a 
neglected aspect of the great Reformer. Calvin was not ex- 
clusively a theologian whose motto was “ Theology for theology’s 
sake’, He was primarily a preacher. He only became a 
theologian as he wrestled with the Word in the study prior to 
declaring it in its contemporary relevance from the pulpit. 

A similar work is needed on Luther’s preaching. It would 
point in precisely the same direction. But no such work exists. 
No exhaustive treatise on this subject has ever been prepared, 
not even in Germany.1 The usual accounts in homiletical text- 
books and histories of preaching are woefully inadequate and 
sometimes equally inaccurate. And, ‘unhappily, the very material 
on which such a study could be based—the actual sermons of 
Martin Luther—is almost unavailable in English. Out of 1,978 
complete sermons classified by Ebeling,? only a fraction have 
been translated into our tongue. Nine appear in the Philadelnhia 
Edition of Luther’s writings,* and the same number in Henry 
Cole’s Select Works.* Several selections of Luther’s sermons 
under various editors have appeared in the last hundred years, 
most of which seem to be based on the first translation into 
English of Luther’s preaching. This bears the quaint title 
“* Special and Chosen Sermons of D. Martin Luther, collected out 
of his writings and preachings for the necessary instruction and 
edification of such as hunger and seeke after the perfect knowledge 
and inestimable glorie which is in Christ Fesus, to the comfort and 
salvation of their souls, Englished by W.G. Imprinted at London 
by Thomas Vautroullier dwelling in the Black Friers by Ludgate, 
1578.” The initials W.G. conceal the identity of one William 
Gace who in the same year published a rendering of Luther’s 
Tessaradecas Consolatoria. This edition contains thirty-four 
sermons. 


of Sarin Philadelphia (PES, PP- 391-425; IV, pp. 
«Select Works of Martin Luther, translated by Henry Cole, 1, pp. 355-569. 
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The only sound and adequate sources on which any enquiry 
into Luther’s preaching can be based are the twenty volumes in 
the massive Weimar Edition which contain his sermons. The 
task of examining them thoroughly in the original Latin or 
German is a formidable one. The result is that Luther as a 
preacher has scarcely been seriously considered in this country. 
Yet he is pre-eminently a preacher and especially a preacher’s 
preacher. His sermons are models of evangelical exposition. 
His homiletical principles are of perennial value. 

We tend to overlook the debt we owe to Luther. He set the 
sermon in the centre of the Church’s worship. He elevated 
preaching to the level of a sacrament. “ It was Luther,” claimed 
Dr. A. E. Garvie, “‘ who put the sermon in Protestantism in the 
place held by the Mass in Roman Catholicism and made preach- 
ing the most potent influence in the Churches of the Reforma- 
tion.” We may go further than that. Luther’s influence went 
beyond Protestantism. As Professor Mackinnon has shown, 
he revolutionised the preaching of the Roman Church? __ 

The sermon occupied a central position in Protestant worship, 
not as the word of man, but as the Word of God. The preacher 
was not a free-lance thinker who gave expression to his personal 
views. He was the mouthpiece of God. ‘‘ God, the Creator of 
heaven and earth, speaks with thee through His preachers,” 
declared Luther, “* baptises, catechises, absolves thee through the 
ministry of His own sacraments. These are the words of God, 
not of Plato or Aristotle : it is God Himself who speaks.” 
Preaching is not what man says about God : it is what God says 
to man. Only as such can it claim an exalted place in the liturgy 
of the Church. 

Luther did not become a preacher when he became a priest.! 
A priest was not necessarily required to preach. Luther was 
ordained in 1507. He did not begin to preach until 1510. On 
the advice of Staupitz he was seeking a doctorate of theology 
at the University of Wittenberg and it was part of the statutory 
requirements that he should be able to preach. Luther received 
a summons to preach his trial sermons first in the refectory of 
his convent at Erfurt, and then in the Stadtkirche of Wittenberg. 


ag * ‘an uthers Werke : Gesamtausgabe (Weimar) (W.A.), Tischreden, IV, 
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It was with much trepidation that he essayed his first sermon. 
This duty was no delight. ‘“‘ Oh how frightened I was at the 
sight of the pulpit |” he says in the Table Ta/k. And yet this 
initial diffidence was an important contributory factor to his 
subsequent greatness as a preacher. Great preachers are often 
nervous, though not all nervous preachers are great ! 

Luther was first and foremost a preacher. Preaching was the 
spearhead of the Reformation. What was later printed and 
published abroad throughout the length and breadth of Germany 
was first preached in Wittenberg. Luther was not only a 
preacher ; he was a pastoral preacher. He was Bugenhagen’s 
assistant as well as a university professor. To this one Church 
he was attached to the end of his days. It is true that he went on 
preaching tours elsewhere, but from 1510 until his death in 
1546 he was associated with the Wittenberg congregation. This 
was his congregation—‘ ecclesia mea” he calls it—and for it 
he knew he would be responsible at Judgment Day.? He only 
permitted himself to be drawn away from Wittenberg by 
exceptional circumstances—to attend the Leipzig Disputation 
and the Diet of Worms or to seek refuge in the Wartburg when 
the seas of opposition were running high. Usually he preached 
two or three times a week. When Bugenhagen was absent (as 
he was in 1528-9 in Brunswick, in 1530-2 in Ltibeck, and 
in 1537-9 in Denmark) the whole burden of the pastorate 
devolved upon him and he preached three or four times a week. 
In the festival seasons he increased the frequency of his preaching 
correspondingly. In 1529 he preached no less than eighteen 
times in Passion Week and Easter Week—on eleven consecutive 
days from Palm Sunday to Wednesday of Easter Week.* “I 
am not only Luther,” he said, “ but Pomeranus, Registrar, 
Moses, Jethro and what not—all things in all.”* These 
incessant pulpit labours lasted on to his dying day, for his swan 
song was delivered only four days before his death. In the 
Table Talk he modestly claims to have equalled the preaching 
activity of Augustine and Ambrose.° 

It must be remembered that the Church at Wittenberg, as 
the Reformation progressed, was regarded more and more 
as a sort of test case. The eyes of all the world were upon it. 


1W.A. Tischr. 3143. 4 Luthers Briefwechsel, Enders, VIII, p. 326. 
2W.A. XLIX, p. 318. 5 W.A. Tischr. UI, 35904; V, 6434. 
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Protestantism might rise or fall according to the success or 
failure of this Church and congregation. Yet the members of this 
trial Church were not hand-picked : they did not represent a 
specially selected circle of super-Christians. They were very 
ordinary folk who needed the careful exhortations of the preacher 
and the pastoral ministrations of a true shepherd of souls. 
Moreover, this was a mission Church, too. Luther preached 
not only to the converted, but to the vulgar mob. The fervent 
appeals with which his sermons close make it quite evident that 
he was out for a verdict from the unawakened.t 

There are no finer specimens of his congregational preaching 
than the eight sermons he preached in Wittenberg after his 
return from the Wartburg in 1522.* In his absence, Carlstadt, 
Zwilling and the Zwickau prophets had been sowing seeds of 
discord. The city was in an uproar when Luther returned. On 
gth March, the first Sunday in Lent, he mounted his pulpit and 
preached the first of eight sermons covering such controversial 
topics as the Mass, images, the eating of meats and confession. 
But if the subjects were debatable, the tone was conciliatory. 
These remarkable discourses were delivered in a vox suavis et 
sonora* and their message was one of patient love. They pro- 
duced immediate results. Dr. Schurf wrote to the Elector on 
15th March, after the sixth sermon, “ Oh, what joy has Dr. 
Martin’s return spread among us ! His words, through divine 
mercy, are bringing back every day misguided people into the 
way of truth. It is as clear as the sun, that the Spirit of God is 
in him, and that he returned to Wittenberg by His special 
Providence’. Zwilling openly confessed that he was wrong 
and declared that Luther “‘ preached like an angel’’. Carlstadt 
was silenced, and the city council acknowledged Luther’s 
intervention by substantial gifts. The eloquence of one man 
had restored law and order to the frenzied populace. 

Let those who accuse Luther of antinomianism weigh such 
a section as this : 


We shall now speak of the fruit of this sacrament [i.e. the Eucharist], which 
is love; that is, that we should treat our neighbour even as God has treated us. 
Now we have received from God naught but love and favour, for Christ has 

of the Christian Church: The Reformation, 
F. Kuhn, Luther, sa Vie et son Oeuvre, II, pp. 70 TL, pp. 388 f 
* Letter of Albrecht Burer, Briefwechsel des Beatus Rhenanus, 303; cf. also Intro- 
duction, p. liii, W.A. X. 
* Quoted in P. Schaff, op. cit., p. 390. 
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pledged and given us His righteousness and everything that He has, has poured 
out upon us all His treasures, which no man can measure and no angel can 
understand or fathom, for God is a glowing furnace of love, reaching even 
from the earth to the heavens. 

Love, I say, is a fruit of this sacrament. But I do not yet perceive it among 
you here in Wittenberg, although there is much preaching of love and you 
ought to practise it above all other things. This is the principal thing, and alone 
is seemly in a Christian. But no one shows eagerness for this, and you want to 
do all sorts of unnecessary things, which are of no account. If you do not want 
to show yourselves Christians by your love, then leave the other things undone, 
too, for St. Paul says in 1 Cor., “ If I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not love, I am as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal”. This 
is a terrible saying of St. Paul. And further, “ And though I have the gift of 
prophecy, and understand all mysteries of God, and all knowledge; and though 
I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not love, I am 
nothing. And if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if I give my body 
to be burned, but have not love, it profiteth me nothing”. You have not got 
so far as that, although you have received great and rich gifts from God, especi- 
ally a knowledge of the Scriptures. It is true, you have the pure Gospel and the 
true Word of God, but no one as yet has given his goods to the poor, no one 
has yet been burned, and even these things would profit nothing without love. 
You would take all of God’s goods in the sacrament, and yet not pour them 
forth again in love. One will not lend the other a helping hand, no one thinks 
first of another, but every one looks out for himself and his own gain, seeks but 
his own and lets everything else go as it will—if anybody is helped, well and 
good. No one looks after the poor or seeks how to help them. It is pitiful. 
You have heard many sermons about it and all my books are full of it and have 
the one purpose, to urge you to faith and love.1 


Luther’s preaching, however, was not confined to the pulpit. 
It was a peculiar feature of his approach to the Bible that he 
recognised no fundamental distinction between preaching: and 
exegesis. For him true preaching was expository and the loftiest 
exegesis was declaratory. The sermon was a lecture and the 
lecture was a sermon. ‘‘ For the Reformers,” says von Schubert, 
“the pulpit was a kind of popular professorial chair, and the 
professorial chair a kind of student’s pulpit.’’* Luther preached 
in the lecture-room as well as in the church. The syllabus of 
theological studies had no other aim than to educate preachers 
of the Gospel who were saturated in theology, not merely through 
the assimilation of knowledge, but through personal experience. 
Sola... experientia facit theologum.”* see this,” he wrote, 
“that he is not a theologian who knows much and teaches many 
things, but he who lives a holy and theological life.”* Luther’s 
theological and exegetical lectures were directed at the heart 


1P.E. Il, p 


420-1. 

* H. von Schubert, Zu Luthers Vorle igheit, p. 3. Quoted by cit. 
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as well as the head. We may well take note of that to-day. In 
our theological colleges the Bible has been placed too often on 
the dissecting-table and too little on the altar. It has been 
approached from a purely academic standpoint. We have 
forgotten that it is a living Word in which God Himself speaks. 
The Bible is best studied in the context of the church rather than 
the classroom. 

Involved as he was in this orgy of sermonising, Luther had 
no time to superintend the publication of his discourses. He did 
not even write out his manuscript in full before entering the 
pulpit. He prepared a careful outline, but left the language to 
look after itself. Occasionally he even forgot his line of thought 
and preached a better sermon than he had intended. “ Our 
Lord God alone will be the preacher.”* His sermons would 
never have been preserved for posterity if the matter had been 
left in Luther’s own hands. We are deeply indebted to a little 
band of scribes who devoted themselves to the tedious task of 
noting Luther’s discourses as they were delivered and then 
preparing them for publication. This labour of love dates from 
1522 onwards and it is significant that whereas prior to this 
year the sermons handed down are comparatively few in number 
and badly authenticated, those preserved after this year represent 
no less than ninety-two per cent of the total in this period and 
are much more carefully recorded. A fascinating story surrounds 
the names of Stephan Roth, George Rérer and Caspar Cruciger, 
Luther’s principal shorthand writers, and Aurifaber and Veit 
Dietrich, who supervised the printing of the sermons.* 

The main purpose of this present enquiry, however, is to 
indicate the keynotes of Luther’s preaching. How are we to char- 
acterise the sermons of this pioneer preacher of Protestantism ? 

It is throughout the preaching of the Word. That is the 
outstanding and all-inclusive feature of Luther’s pulpit activity. 
He was consumed in the service of the Word. There can be no 
genuine worship without the Word.‘ But what does Luther 
mean by the Word ? Sometimes he seems to mean the voice of 
God. Sometimes he seems to mean the Scriptures. Sometimes 
he seems to mean Christ Himself. Actually he means all these. 
The Word is God speaking. It is God confronting man in 
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nal encounter. It is the establishment of an I-Thou 
relationship between God and man. For only as man sees God 
in relation to himself can he see himself in relation to God.t 
Scripture is the witness of that divine-human confrontation. It 
is the indirect written record of the direct revelation. But 
Scripture can become once again a direct revelation through the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit brings us the key to 
Scripture—the key that unlocks its secrets and re-creates the 
living Word from the dead letter. That key is Christ, who is 
Himself the Word.* The unity of Scripture inheres in Christ. 
The Word in the Old Testament can only be proclaimed under 
a Christological interpretation. The relationship of Law and 
Gospel is only clarified in Christ. The Law must be interpreted 
by Christ ; the Gospel is constituted by Christ.‘ Only Christ, 
through the Holy Spirit, can, as it were, reverse the process of 
Scripture and turn it from an indirect written word into a direct 
living Word in which once again God speaks. It is to Luther 
that we owe the rediscovery of this existential and dynamic 
quality of the Word of God. 
All Luther’s preaching was coloured by this conception of 
the Word. In preaching, the whole activity of the Word takes 


place. The Holy Spirit inspires the preacher to set forth Christ 
in all the Scriptures and thus bring men face to face with the 
living God. Preaching, then, synopsises the entire work of 
redemption. It is a “‘ moment” into which eternity is packed. 

This is the general ground of all Luther’s preaching. We 
shall now analyse some of its particular aspects.§ 


I 


What strikes us most of all is the strict Sudjection of Luther’s 
sermons to the Scripture, and the sole object of Scripture, 
namely, Jesus Christ. “ I choose a passage and stick to it,” he 
writes, “‘ so that the people may tell after the sermon what I was 
speaking about.”* He submits to a rigorous discipline. He is 
bound by the Word. His preaching is never merely topical. He 


ar, op. the Word ef. W.A. VI 46 XI, s2f.; XV, xx, 
t t and 
Lee xii, Enders, I, 14 AV, 7295 4515 
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can never turn a text into a pretext. His preaching is never a 
movement from men to the text; it is always a movement 
from the text to men. The matter never determines the text ; 
the text always determines the matter. He deals with the centre 
of the Gospel, not the circumference. He does not treat questions, 
but doctrines. But when he preaches doctrines, he always follows 
a prescribed text step by step. One of the prime qualifications 
of the preacher is that he should be onus textualis—a good 
textualist.1 Luther never dispensed with a text and never 
approved of the practice in others. ‘It is disgraceful for the 
lawyer to desert his brief ; it is even more disgraceful for the 
preacher to desert his text.’’* 

This subjection to Scripture is illustrated by his choice of 
texts. He adhered most strictly to the official Perikope system, 
always selecting his text from the passage for the day. Whilst he 
freely criticised the contents of the lectionary and emended it 
in the Formula Missae and the Deutsche Messe,* he never sought 
to replace it. Opinions may vary as to the usefulness of such a 
practice. It has these advantages at least : it ensures that the 
great themes of Scripture are handled regularly and systematic- 
ally, it allows the congregation to know beforehand what is the 
subject of preaching and to prepare their minds and hearts for 
it, and it compels the preacher to cast his net wider than he 
would otherwise do if his own interest and experience alone 
determined the choice of text. 

There are some words of P. T. Forsyth that Luther would 
have fully approved. The ideal ministry, he argued, must be a 
Bibliocracy. ‘‘ We must speak from within the silent sanctuary 
of Scripture. . . . The Bible is the one Enchiridion of the 
preacher still, the one manual of eternal life, the one page that 
glows as all life grows dark, and the one book whose wealth 
rebukes us more the older we grow because we knew and loved 
it so late.’ 


Surprisingly enough, this subjection to Scripture in Luther’s 
preaching produced an astonishing Freedom. He was bound to 
the Word, but to nothing else. In fact, this loyalty to the Word 
liberated him from the restriction of preaching-forms. We shall 


1 Ibid. 4512. 
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look in vain in Luther for any ingeniously constructed outline 
or deft juxtaposition of verses. Here are no polished periods, no 
affectation of style, no cleverly engineered rhetorical climaxes. 
Here is no heavyweight introduction guaranteed to tie the 
hearers in homiletical knots. Here are no textual conjuring 
tricks which produce the rabbit of novel exegesis from the silk 
hat of an unpromising verse. Bondage to the text. frees the 
preacher for the service of the Word in the Church. 


Ill 

A third characteristic of Luther’s preaching is Simplicity. 
There is nothing grandiose about his style or matter. He begins 
his sermons with a frankly informal introduction and finishes 
with a simple appeal, devoid of any ringing climax. Dr. J. S. 
Stewart’s striking injunction, ‘ Cultivate the quiet close”, finds 
its perfect exemplification in Luther. He did not hesitate to 
preach on half the text if he had no time to go further, or to 
take the same text again and again if he had not exhausted its 
meaning. 

Luther always sought to expound the plain meaning of 
Scripture. He rejected the fourfold sense of the Schoolmen and 
insisted on the literal interpretation of the Word. ‘‘ When I 
was young, and especially before I was acquainted with theology, 
I dealt largely with allegories and tropes and a quantity of idle 
craft,” he admits, “ but now I have let all that slip, and my 
best craft is to give the Scripture with its plain meaning : for 
the plain meaning is learning and life.’” 

His preaching was thus popular in the truest sense of the 
term. It was thoroughly of the people. There was nothing 
formal about it. It lacked the liturgical stamp. To borrow a 
phrase from Dr. Luccock, he preached to life situations.* He 
used the common speech of every day. His homilies were home- 
spun. He often preached in the house—his house Postils form 
a considerable part of his preaching—and all his sermons have 
a homely touch. He always strove to make himself intelligible 
to the humblest of his hearers. Before he preached, he quaintly 
said, he would look into the jaws of the man in the street. We 

1 J. S. Stewart, Heralds p- 
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are reminded of Malherbe’s confession, ‘‘ When I am at a loss 
for a word or a detail of style, I go and consult the dock hands 
of the Port-au-foin ”’. 

Such simplicity must not be despised. It is not the simplicity 
of shallowness, It is the simplicity of depth. Luther’s preaching 
is like the Gospel itself—so simple that a child can grasp some 
of it and so profound that a sage cannot plumb all of it. “ To 
preach simply is a great art,” declares Luther. “ Christ under- 
stood and practised it. He speaks only of the ploughed field, 
of the mustard seed, and uses only common country similitudes.” 


IV 


Evangelical Fervour is an obvious mark of Luther’s preaching. 
He was “ importunately evangelical,” says Bayne.2 When he 
was asked, ‘* What should we preach ?” his answer was, “ The 
Gospel ”’.* Mackinnon claims that Gospel preaching in the 
evangelical sense begins with Luther.‘ He liberated the sermon 
from its medieval grave-clothes and made it once again a means 
of grace. He declared God’s great salvation. Like all true 
preaching, Luther’s message moved within the twin orbits of 
sin and grace. That man has sinned but Christ has died—this 
was the sum of his evangel. 

For Luther to preach the Gospel was nothing else than to 
bring Christ to men and men to Christ. Like John Wesley, he 
simply “ offered Christ’. Christ was his all-sufficient theme. 
The Bible itself was full of Christ. “In the whole Scripture 
there is nothing else but Christ, either in plain words or involved 
words.’’* There are problem passages, hard to be understood, 
but the content of Scripture as a whole is perfectly plain ; it is 
nothing else than the revelation of God in Christ. That is true 
ofthe Old Testament as well as the New. “ The entire Old 
Testament refers to Christ and agrees with Him.”? Luther 
compares the Old and New Testaments to the “‘ two lips of the 
one divine mouth of Christ ”’.* If, however, the Old Testament 
is to be the subject of evangelical preaching, it must be inter- 
preted in the light of the New. Only then shall we recognise 

1 Ibid. IV, 4719. 
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the Old Testament as “ the swaddling clothes and manger in 
which Christ was wrapped and laid 2 

Luther’s attitude to the Old Testament is most relevant to 
present-day Biblical discussions. The Report of the World 
Council of Churches, From the Bible to the Modern World, closes 
with these words : “‘ Begin with the New Testament, then use 
the Old Testament as interpretative background ; then sum up 
the teaching of the whole Bible in Christ. Further work may 
well begin with the fuller application of this principle.”* That 
is precisely Luther’s position. 

Only from such a point of view can Biblical preaching be 
fully evangelical. Only so can the Old Testament recover its 
original and rightful place in the Christian kerygma. 


Vv 

Whilst Luther’s preaching is full of evangelical fervour, it 
never loses sight of the Ethical Demand of the Gospel. The charge 
of antinomianism is as inapplicable to Luther as it was to Wesley 
or Paul. In the midst of his most ardent evangelical appeals, 
the challenge of Christ to conduct is never overlooked or 
obscured. Luther complained that when he told his congrega- 
tion that salvation could not be won by good works, “ they 
imagine that we are inviting them to have a good time and to 
do just as they please ”.* He always made it perfectly clear that 
faith without works is dead. “ It is as impossible to separate 
works from faith as it is to separate heat and light from fire.’’ 

A cursory glance at the titles of some of his sermons is 
sufficient to convince us of their practical nature : Of the Works 
of Charity, Of Good Works the Fruits of Faith, Of the Life of 
a Christian, Of the Leading of a Godly Life, Of Giving Tribute 
to Caesar, Of the Good Samaritan, Of the Sum of the Christian 
Life, Of the Law and the Gospel. Law and Gospel are always 
set side by side in Luther. They are both works of Christ. Law 
is His opus alienum; Gospel is His opus proprium. “‘The Law 
revealeth the disease : the Gospel ministereth the medicine.’”s 

1W.A. X, ip, 576 
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VI 
A final feature of Luther’s preaching is its Decisiveness. 

There is nothing vague or cloudy about it. It is clear-cut and 
definite. A sense of reality pervades the whole. Despite Wesley’s 
misguided strictures, Luther was no mystic. Christ and Anti- 
Christ, God and the Devil—these were objective realities to 
him, and his keen awareness of their reality gave a peculiar 
concreteness to his preaching. Every sermon to him was a 
struggle with Satan. Immortal souls were at stake. Men lay in 
darkness at his side. He preached as a dying man to dying men. 
The eternal issues were’ being settled in this ‘“‘ moment” of 
preaching—the issues of life and death, light and darkness, sin 
and grace, the Kingdom of Christ and the kingdom of the 
world. Luther’s preaching bore the stamp of urgency. There 
was a once-for-allness about it, an Einmaligkeit, which stimulated 
the hearers to an instant response. They were made to feel that 
the offer of the Gospel was here and now and now or never. 
Dr. John Ker says of this aspect of Luther’s preaching, ‘* He 
was taking aim at the heart, with arrows which reached their 
mark’”’* 

This is the time; no more delay! 

This is the Lord’s appointed day; 

Come in, this moment, at His call, 

And live for Him who died for all.* 


Such was the decisiveness of Luther’s preaching. 

Irradiating all these hallmarks of Luther’s sermons, and 
shining through his conception of the Word which is the ground 
of all his preaching, there gleams the purest light of all—the 
light of love. We have noted it already in the Wittenberg 
sermons. We shall close with a quotation from Hypocrisy 
Unveiled. It will serve to remind us that for Luther, as for 
Paul, love is the greatest thing in the world. “ Love is the 
criterion whereby to decide whether or not the faith be true 
faith,” he says ; and again, ‘“‘ Love is, as it were, a touchstone, 
whereby we discover whether faith be true or false’. Here 
is the passage : 
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What, therefore, is the sum of that doctrine which is to be taught to the 
people? Paul answereth, “’The end of the commandment is love out of a pure 
heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned””. Here, thou hast the 
sum of Christian life most excellently and fully comprehended, compendiously 
and briefly uttered, and which may be not unfitly printed in thy memory . . . 
[Paul] attributeth to love the sum of the whole law, wherein it wholly consisteth; 
and to love is nothing else but to favour and embrace one from the heart, and 
to show and perform unto him all the duties and friendship and good will. 
Now, those jangling doctors also use such words, preaching and boasting many 
things of love, but all by piecemeal, and particularly applied to their own trifles 
and follies; even as heretics, wicked men, and ungracious wretches have love 
also, but that which consisteth only among themselves, and them that are of the 
same sort with them. In the mean time, they hate and persecute all good 
Christians, whom they would willingly accuse of murder if they could. But 
this doth not yet deserve to be called true love. If I choose one or two, whose 
conditions like and please me, whom I do friendly and lovingly embrace, and 
no men beside them, it is called a particular love, which proceedeth not out 
of a pure heart, but from an infected and filthy heart; for true love floweth out 
of a pure heart when I endeavour, as God hath commanded me, to pour forth 
my love toward my neighbour, and to favour all without difference, whether 
they be friends or enemies, even as our heavenly Father Himself doth, who 
“ suffereth His sun to rise on the good and evil, and sendeth His rain to the 
thankful and unthankful”. Whence cometh the doing of these things? truly 
from pure love, whereof His heart is most full. This He poureth forth abund- 
antly upon all, omitting no man, whether he be good or evil, worthy or unworthy; 
and this is called true, divine, entire, and perfect love. 


A. Sxevincton Woobn. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DEATH IN RELATION 
TO THE ATONEMENT 


Tue aim of the present article is not to expound or to defend a 
particular theory. To prevent misconception, it may be stated 
that the author himself accepts the statements of Scripture 
without qualification, and considers the Reformed emphasis to 
be in the main the most loyal to the Scriptural teaching. The 
less ambitious task is here attempted of considering the bearing 
of the fact and meaning of death upon our soteriology. The 
discussion will concern particularly the widely criticised penal 
and the much advocated subjective or ethical views. 

A preliminary point is that death in general, and more 
particularly the death of Christ, cannot be considered in isolation. 
Clearly, if the Bible message means anything at all, it means 
that the death of man is somehow related to his standing before 
God. It means too that the death of Christ is organically related 
to that alteration in the standing of man before God which we 
call the atonement. The significance of the death of Christ 
cannot be understood apart from the significance of death in 
general. The death of Christ has meaning because it was a 
deliberate and voluntary entry into a human experience which 
also has meaning. If death itself has no meaning, if it is no 
more than a biological accident or a biological necessity, then 
clearly the death of Christ can have no very great theological 
significance. And if the death of Christ was fortuitous, then it 
can have no particular relevance : it is a loss of life without aim 
or point. Even as a demonstration of the love of God—granting, 
that is to say, an incarnation—it loses significance, for no event 
which is purely contingent or fortuitous can be meaningful in 
itself and in relation to its own end. The entry of Christ into the 
human tragedy demands explanation, both in relation to death 
itself as a meaningful experience and also in relation to the will 
and purpose of God which prompted it. 

We may notice at once that subjective or ethical theories 
always seem to show signs of weakness at this point. They have 
no very clear or coherent theological explanation of death. They 
have a correspondingly inadequate conception of the purpose 
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of the death of Christ. To develop for a moment the latter point : 
the entry of Christ into the suffering experience of man is 
regarded as a demonstration of the love of God. So much we 
may grant, although we may want to know why the experience 
of man should be an experience of suffering. It is concluded then 
that this demonstration of divine love is the whole purpose and 
explanation of that entry of Christ. But this does not by any 
means follow. If God wished to demonstrate His love, why 
should it be necessary for Jesus Christ to die? After all, the 
love of God is demonstrated in the ministry of Christ and the 
person of Christ. If it is replied that the death was a necessary 
consequence of a righteous life, then the death itself is robbed 
of particular meaning. At the most it is only a more ample 
confirmation of that which is confirmed already. Even as a 
self-sacrifice it loses most of its point, for it is a self-sacrifice for 
no very apparent end. There is no particular virtue in the mere 
seeking of death, even for the sake~of the truth. We have to 
choose then between the alternatives, either that the death of 
Christ was forced upon Him, in which case it was contingent 
and not voluntary, or else that it was a real self-sacrifice, a 
deliberate giving of the self for the purpose of accomplishing 
some work on behalf of others. Escape can of course be sought 
in the supposition that that work was the evocation of a response 
of penitence and love on the part of sinners, but such a supposi- 
tion is an evasion, for not only does it fail to explain death in 
general, but it also fails to offer any real explanation of the 
necessity of Christ’s death. 

But that is only a preliminary consideration, debatable and 
not therefore decisive. There is far more to the matter than 
that. The demonstration of the love of God took the form of 
an entry into the suffering experience of man. Identifying 
Himself with the human race to the uttermost, Jesus Christ 
accepted the final suffering of death. Now, granting for a moment 
that the death was only for the purpose of a full identification, 
and that it accomplished no more than the challenging of 
sinners, we must return to the question why it is that the human 
experience entails suffering and death in the first place. That 
question takes us to the very heart of the problem, and the 
answer will carry us a good way towards its solution. 

The Bible brings death openly and conclusively into relation- 
ship with sin. No theologian who lays claim to the name of 
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Christian can altogether evade or escape that interconnection. 
It is not possible even to distinguish between the death of the 
body and spiritual death, ascribing the latter alone to sin and 
attributing the former to finitude or creatureliness. The Liberal 
theologian is necessarily driven to take refuge in a naturalistic 
dualism of this kind, with the corresponding intellectualisation 
of the concepts both of sin and of the future life. But in doing 
so he parts company at once with the Biblicai revelation. 

He also parts company with the facts. It is not true, of course, 
that so much individual sin brings a proportionate suffering to 
the individual.. It is not true that every death is caused directly 
either by the sin of the person who dies or by any particular act 
of sin. What is true is that by and large the suffering of the race 
is due directly and indirectly to the sin of the race. Everyone 
knows that if sin were banished from the world then suffering 
would immediately be relieved and quickly eliminated, even 
that suffering which is the result of physical evils uncontrolled 
by sinful man. What is true of suffering in general is no less 
true in particular of death, the final suffering. In a world which 
obeyed perfectly the laws of an all-powerful and holy God, 
there could be no place for death as we understand it, not even 
as a biological necessity. The world in which death exists is a 
fallen world. Death came into the world by sin. 

It is not difficult to see why this should be so. By its very 
nature, sin is alienation from God, and alienation from God 
means necessarily alienation from life. Furthermore sin, again 
by its very nature, is destructive. Indeed, even in the most 
literal, the physical sense, the sinful acts of men are frequently 
directly responsible both for suffering and for death. But 
beyond that, in the wider spiritual sense, sin destroys the moral 
and spiritual being. It brings both the understanding and the 
will into bondage. The final result of sin is the destruction of 
the moral personality, or spiritual death. 

But when we say that, we say that death stands in a teleologi- 
cal relationship to sin. Put it in the most impersonal form, and 
it may be said that sin brings death in accordance with a 
necessary moral and spiritual law. Such a statement will con- 
veniently explain the relationship of sin and death for those who 
find unwelcome the notion of a personally inflicted divine 
penalty. But the teleology is not avoided. There is still more to 
it than a necessary law. The question must be asked why the 
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law is necessary, and who made it so, The answer is that in a 
world created and providentially ordered by God the necessary 
law is the expression of the divine character and will. In other 
words it is deliberately and purposefully that death is the drastic 
consequence of sin. The alienation from God is not merely an 
automatic but a willed alienation, deriving its necessity from the 
being and activity of God. 

The fact that the alienation is willed means that in a very 
real sense it is penalty. Sin is the infringement of the divine 
law, the opposition to the divine will, the affront to the divine 
righteousness. It provokes necessarily a reaction on the part of 
God. The word is inadequate, for it suggests a breach of the 
divine impassibility. But it may be used so long as it is under- 
stood that the reaction is not an emotional response, as is, for 
instance, human anger. The wrath of God is the righteous will 
of God in its relation to sin. The penalty takes the form of the 
recoil of sin from God’s holiness, alienation and death. That 
recoil is a penalty both because it is the direct consequence of 
the divine righteousness, and also because it is under the control 
and according to the appointment of the divine will. The 
consequence of sin is neither an accident nor is it something 
which is necessary without reference to the will and direction 
of God. It is therefore penalty. 

But when we say that God wills to punish sin, do we not 
forget the divine love ? Or do we not introduce a contradiction 
into the being of God, the contradiction between the divine 
love—the will to save—and the divine wrath—the will to punish ? 
The contradiction is more apparent than real, for no-one surely 
wishes to suggest that the love of God means a love of sin. In 
other words, it is the sin which God hates, while it is the person 
of the sinner that He loves. Of course, sin has only an abstract 
reality : it exists in the person who commits sin, and the penalty 
falls necessarily upon that person. But the divine’ wrath falls 
upon the sinner only because of his sin, not for what he is 
himself. That is to say God hates the sinner gua sinner while 
at the same time He loves him gua person. When we speak 
loosely although not quite properly of God being reconciled to 
the sinner we have something of this in view. God’s love to the 
sinner is not kindled afresh by the removal of an obstacle, for 
He loves the person of the sinner all the time. God is reconciled 
because by virtue of the atonement, which He Himself has planned 
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and executed out of His love for the sinner, He can now receive 
the sinner again gua person where once he must have been 
rejected and destroyed gua sinner. The constant will to destroy 
sin and the constant will to save the sinner are not by any means 
mutually exclusive. 

The divine penalty may perhaps, if we choose, be thought 
of as a self-inflicted consequence of sin. Such an understanding 
may not ultimately be the correct one, but it certainly avoids the, 
to some, difficult concept of a direct infliction of punishment by 
punitive acts. No matter what the understanding, however, the 
very fact that the consequences of sin derive finally from the 
divine will justifies us in thinking of them as penalty. Indeed, 
if the divine governance of the world means anything at all, it 
impels us to that position. The consequences of sin may be 
thought of as in a very real sense the ideal penalty, since they 
proceed logically and necessarily from the sin itself. 

But the punishment fits the crime in another way, and that 
brings us to our second reason why God has ordained death as 
the final consequence of sin. Death is the logical outcome of 
sin, but it is also the means to contain and to destroy sin. No- 
where perhaps is the divine providence more clearly manifest 
than at this point. Death is cruel and final. Yet death is the 
weapon by which sin itself is broken and destroyed. In that 
sense even death is an instrument of justice and of mercy. A 
world in which sin constantly increased and could never be 
restrained would be a world too terrible to contemplate. But as 
we have seen, the penalty involves not only the sin, but also the 
sinner, for sin itself has no concrete existence apart from the 
person of the sinner. Sin is destroyed by death, but the penalty 
falls necessarily upon the sinner. Hence the problem of the 
atonement. There is, of course, no question of an atonement 
between God and sin, for the will of God to punish and destroy 
sin remains. But there is a problem of atonement between God 
and the sinner, for God wills constantly to save the sinner, who 
is involved necessarily and justly in the consequences or penalty 
of sin. The atonement is then the divine will and action to destroy 
sin without also destroying the sinner. 

But cannot this action take place in the purely ethical sphere ? 
Jesus Christ entered voluntarily into the consequences of human 
sin, even the final consequence, death, in order to share 
sympathetically the lot of the sinner, and by this demonstration 
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of the divine compassion He evokes a response of penitence and 
love. The sin is thus destroyed by the conversion of the sinner, 
and the sinner is enabled to avoid its penalty. This solution is 
attractive, and it contains an important element of truth. But 
taken by itself it is all too simple. For one thing, a conversion 
to God does not kill sin, which even in the individual is a far 
bigger thing than an emotional or intellectual attitude to God. 
Sin remains in the individual even after conversion, and it must 
still be destroyed. But again, the consequences of sin are not 
arrested by conversion. Conversion cannot dispense from the 
penalty of past faults. Indeed, we may say that unless God 
denies Himself, no power in the world can arrest the inevitable 
consequences of sin, for those consequences are of divine 
appointment and they are divinely used to destroy sin. From the 
Liberal angle the only solution is dualism. Abandon the body 
to the consequences of sin, and believe that the awakened soul 
will evade the ultimate penalty. It is not for nothing that the 
ethical theories of the atonement go hand in hand with the 
minimising of sin and the replacement of resurrection by 
immortality. 

We return to the entry of Jesus Christ into the consequences 
of human sin. It was a demonstration of love, but that love was 
purposeful. Jesus Christ entered into the consequences of human 
sin not merely to take His place with the sinner, but to do 
something for the sinner : to break the entail of sin. He did 
die with the sinner, but He also died for the sinner. That means 
that He not only entered into the consequences of sin, but He © 
bore the consequences, as penalty. In other words, by taking 
the sin of man to Himself, and giving Himself to death, He 
accomplished the separation of sin and the sinner. Thus sin 
could be destroyed in accordance with the divine righteousness, 
and the sinner saved in accordance with the divine love. The 
death of Christ was far more than a gesture of sympathy. It 
was a voluntary entry into the destructiveness and penalty of 
sin, by which God, in the person of His Son, vindicated both His 
righteousness and His love. 

But how could the death of Jesus Christ break the entail of 
sin ? It could do so on three grounds. First, it was an acceptance 
of the consequences of sin which involved a literal exacting of 
the penalty upon sin, and its consequent destruction. Second, 
it was an acceptance by One who had no sin in Himself. Jesus 
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had indeed, in His own person, faced and overcome the most 
insidious and powerful temptations to sin. Thus sin could be 
destroyed in Him without involving either the permanent death 
of Christ Himself, who was no sinner, or the death of the sinner, 
from whom the consequences were removed. As a submission 
to death on the behalf of others by One over whom sin and death 
had no claim, the death of Christ was thus an act of the purest 
self-sacrifice. Third, it was an acceptance by One who was 
representative man, but also infinite God, the point so admirably 
made by Anselm. Fourth, it was an acceptance of such a kind 
as to call forth the response of a loving self-identification with 
Christ on the part of the sinner. 

The death of Christ may be considered under three aspects. 
It may be considered as a voluntary offering. The commonly 
preferred charge that it is immoral to lay upon the innocent the 
penalty of the guilty breaks upon this rock. Christ was the 
innocent man who was willing, indeed who willed to take upon 
Himself the penalty of the guilty. And He did it not only as 
innocent man, but as also Himself God : it was God Himself 
in the person of the Son who entered into and bore the penalty 
of human sin. The death of Christ may also be considered as 
the bearing of the penalty of sin. Jesus Christ identified Himself 
with the race in such a way that in Him the sin of the race was 
both punished and destroyed. The consequences of sin were 
diverted, as it were, from the sinner to Christ, but falling upon 
Christ they involved the final destruction of sin alone and not of 
the sinbearer. The consequences had to be accepted. Hence 
Christ died. But sin having been destroyed in the flesh, death 
had no power over the righteous and eternal Christ. Hence the 
resurrection. Finally, the death of Christ may be considered 
as the declaration of the divine love, which impels the sinner to 
repent of sin and to commit himself to Christ. But the declara- 
tion of divine love is all the stronger because Christ has taken 
upon Himself the sin of man and the penalty of sin. As an act 
of sympathy the death of Christ would no doubt have a certain 
appeal, but as an act of gratuitous redemption it sets forth the 
divine love with compelling and convicting power. 

But when we say that Jesus Christ entered into the con- 
sequences and penalty of human sin, do we not say substitution ? 
Looking at it from the point of view of the individual, we 
undoubtedly do. If sin was punished and destroyed in Jesus 
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Christ and not in the sinner, then the sinner can say with truth, 
“ Christ died for me’’, ‘‘ Christ died in my place”. And that 
is to say that Christ was my substitute. But true though it may 
be in the experience and thought of the individual believer, 
substitution is not perhaps the most felicitous term by which to 
describe the work of Christ in general. A fuller picture is perhaps 
given when we say that Christ died not as the substitute for the 
individual but as the representative of the race. It was not only 
the battle of the individual that was fought out on the Mount 
of Temptation and in Gethsemane. It was not only the sin of 
the individual that was borne at Golgotha. The battle fought 
was the battle of humanity, the sin borne the sin of the race. In 
application it was the battle and sin of the individual too—the 
representative is also the substitute. But Jesus Christ entered 
the world not only as the substitute of the individual, but as the 
new Adam, perfect man. As the representative man, the Head 
of the new creation of God, He accepted the experience of man, 
faced the temptations, entered into the sufferings, and gathered 
into Himself all the sin of His fellows, enduring the penalty of 
it on their behalf. 

The charge is sometimes made that it is artificial for the sin 
of one man to be visited upon another, indeed that it is unjust 
that the innocent should suffer for the guilty. The answer to 
both these criticisms is the incarnation. The One upon whom 
the penalty was laid was Himself God, and yet in all points, sin 
only excepted, He was one with His fellows. The charge of 
injustice is thus groundless, for Christ was not an unwilling 
victim, but Himself the administrator of justice and the author 
of salvation. The charge of artificiality and irrelevance is equally 
beside the mark. To argue from a human analogy, a father 
cutting off his finger because of the fault of the child, is quite 
misleading. For Jesus Christ accomplished His work entirely 
on the human level : He became one with the sinner in His 
humanity, and He entered into that penalty of sin which God 
in His wisdom and justice had rightly ordained. In so far as 
He was God, His suffering was just ; in so far as He was man, 
it was relevant to human need. 

Yet sin and death remain. Does not that fact make nonsense 
of the expiatory value of the work of Christ ? Not by any means. 
Jesus Christ endured death and destroyed sin as representative 
man. But the atonement must still be realised and the victory 
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won in each individual experience. Had God been dealing only 
with stocks and stones, He could easily have wiped out sin and 
endowed them with immortality in a moment. But then in the case 
of stocks and stones there would not really be any sin. Sin arises 
only within the moral and spiritual personality, and because it 
is with moral and spiritual personalities that God deals, the 
work must be realised in every individual separately. In the 
absolute sense the atonement has been made, for the representa- 
tive man took the penalty and in His own person destroyed sin 
and death. In the individual and relative sense, death must still 
be endured and sin destroyed, for each man must enter into the 
experience of Christ for himself. This entry into the experience 
of Christ is the process which begins with conversion, continues 
in mortification, and is finally completed in the resurrection 
from the dead. The moral power of the Cross of Christ to 
provoke to this self-identification will be immediately appar- 
ent. ; 

The believer must still expect to experience both sin and 
death, but sin and death do not mean quite the same thing to 
him as they do to the unbeliever. Sin remains, but the sting of 
it has been withdrawn. For one thing, the penalty has been 
borne: sin and the sinner have been separated. For another, 
sin is under sentence of death, a defeated enemy. Already the 
will and personality have been reorientated, indeed re-created, 
so that they are no longer the servants of sin. In Jesus Christ 
all things become new. | 

Death remains, but it remains as the means of a progressive 
entry into the victory of Christ over sin. The fact of death is 
the same both for believer and unbeliever, but the meaning is 
quite different. For the one death is the consequence and penalty 
of sin, by which sin is contained and destroyed. For the other 
it is still the means to contain and to destroy sin, but it is no 
longer penalty: the penalty was borne by the One who, knowing 
no sin, was made sin for us. Thus death for the believer is no 
longer a penalty to be borne, but an offering to be made, in 
order that the sin which has been destroyed representatively in 
Christ might be destroyed individually in the Christian. By 
virtue of the death of Christ the sin can be destroyed without 
also involving the penal death of the sinner. The believer's 
giving of himself to death, for the destruction of sin and in hope 
of the resurrection, is the correlative of that self-sacrificial act by 
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which the new Adam identified Himself with sin and its 
consequences in the death of the Cross. 

The Christian self-offering in death is accomplished in three 
successive stages of identification with Christ, which correspond 
to the three stages by which in Adam he came under the divine 
penalty. First is spiritual death, conversion, corresponding to 
and reversing the spiritual sentence under which Adam fell at 
once by his transgression. Second is moral death, mortification, 
corresponding to and reversing the process of moral corruption. 
Third is physical death, the literal dissolution of the body, 
corresponding to and reversing the mortality which again was 
a direct consequence of Adam’s sin. The self-offering of man 
in identification with Christ is not itself the atonement. Without 
the prior work of Christ there could be no death to sin but only 
a death in sin: death as penalty but not death as self-offering 
to God. But by virtue of the atonement, and under the com- 
pulsion of the divine love, man is enabled so to identify himself 
with the representative or substitute Christ that death is no 
longer for him a penalty, or end, but a way of renewal, a means. 

Yet the objection might be made that this theological under- 
standing is all a matter of words, without grounding in reality. 
After all, death comes to all, whether they are believers or 
unbelievers. And death itself is the same, whereas the under- 
standing of it is no more than opinion. It may be that the 
non-Christian approaches death with hopelessness, indifference, 
or even terror. It may be that the believer approaches it with 
confidence and hope, and in a voluntary self-surrender. But the 
upshot is always the same. 

The answer is that it is not the same. In the spiritual and 
moral sphere the death to sin of the Christian is demonstrably 
different from the death in sin of the non-Christian. But even 
in the physical sphere there is a difference, for the work of Christ 
included not only His death but also His resurrection. And the 
resurrection is the guarantee, first, that the penalty of sin was 
truly and fully borne; second, that the self-offering to God which 
involves death is a self-offering which opens the way to a new 
and fuller life. Conversion is not death only : it is the awakening 
to righteousness. The mortification of the flesh is accompanied 
by the vivification of the spirit. The dissolution of the body is 
in the hope of the resurrection to eternal life. For the man in 
sin, death is a final obstacle which can neither be removed nor 
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turned. For the man in Christ it is a step to the resurrection, 
the sting having been withdrawn by the forgiveness of sins. The 
resurrection of Christ is the hope and pledge both of forgiveness 
and of renewal. 

The key to the atonement in its application to the individual 
is to be found in the Apostolic watchword “In Christ”. In 
Christ the penalty is paid. In Christ the guilt of sin is removed 
and the power broken. In Christ, sin is separated from the 
sinner. In Christ the death to sin becomes a possibility. In 
Christ the believer enjoys already by imputation that perfect 
righteousness which one day will be his inherently. The 
Christian life is, in fact, a complement of the incarnation. Jesus 
Christ identified Himself with man that man might identify 
himself with the Divine Son. Jesus Christ died the death of 
sin in order that man might be made free from sin and might 
give himself up to God. The entry into the person and work 
of Jesus Christ is made by penitence and faith, themselves 
evoked by the atoning love of God, under the power of the Holy 
Ghost. In penitence and faith man gives himself up voluntarily 
to a death to sin, in order that sin and all its works might be put 
away, and an entry made into the new life which is his in Jesus 
Christ. “ Therefore, if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature ; old things are passed away : behold, all things are 
become new ”’ (2 Cor. v. 17). 

G. W. Bromizey. 
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THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST 


Tue author of The Presence of Chris gives a really enthralling 
sketch of a dogmatics of revelation. 

The theme of this able and intriguing presentation of a 
series of “‘ Babylonish captivities of the Church” is used to 
describe and contrast the true nature of pure faith as it constantly 
occurs at different periods of the Church’s life. Orthodoxy as 
the keynote of genuine “ belief” in the only Lorp and Saviour 
is always liable to treatment by outsiders, who invariably claim to 
be “‘insiders’’, Sola fide is the true watchword and test of 
genuine Christianity, and it applies to that worship of God, the 
centre of which is the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, whose radii 
are such true believers as dwell within the orbit of His mighty 
influence, whether B.c. or a.p. He is the one eternal sponsor of 
Deity in time, incarnate for the salvation of the elect. Whether 
incarnate or discarnate He is the revelation of the only true God 
and Lord. So that prophets and apostles on either side of the 
incarnation are centred in the manifestation of the one Deity. 
In consequence of this once-for-all divine reality, true believers 
are to be constantly on the alert to maintain the purity of “ the 
Faith ”, as expounded in the records of true believing ; believing 
in the Christian sense ; nothing in it man-made ; all things to 
be recognised as inspired by God alone, in Christ. The constant 
danger to genuine orthodoxy is that those who profess Christ- 
ianity in place of professing Christ are, for all their own excellent 
motives, bound inevitably to evolve and subscribe to a doctrine 
which—we must say it—is manufactured humanly, not inspired 
divinely. Man, and not his Maker, begins to steer the ship. 
The results of such errancy are manifold, describable as by- 
passing the issues of real faith, in particular as replacing doctrinal 
verities which build up the new man in Christ, by schematic 
creations, man-devised, which are wishful substitutes for the 
verities which belong to faith alone. 

Landmarks of the faith are, for example, the “rebirth” of a 
Peter, a Paul, a John; are the canonical Creeds of the Early 
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Church; are likewise the great landmarks in the Conciliar history 
of the Church. The keynote of the presentation of ‘‘ revealed” 
truth is “I believe’. Blessed he who can say humbly, Lord, I 
believe ; help me! Remember how Christ, the Creator of the 
new covenant, finds and interprets it from the Scriptures of the 
Old Covenant. It is a very hard saying for theological manu- 
facturers : ‘‘ Before Abraham was, I am!” Christ is bound 
to shock us into believing faith or into outrageous rebellion— 
Either/Or. The indifferent He will spew out of His mouth, 
And what of the multitudinous agnosticisms in between? 
“ Before Abraham was, I am!” Worship and bow the head— 
God help us thereto. 

The hallmark of fervid, or at all events of genuine, Christ- 
ianity is “ Lord, I believe |—help Thou mine unbelief!” Not 
our doing, just our acceptance of the workings of God—no sub- 
stitute is efficacious at all. I suppose Martin Luther’s pilgrimage 
was at times a grim wrestling with shadows that posed as 
realities. St. Paul, God had to knock out, ere he formed some 
sense of his proportions in relation to those of his Maker. There- 
after the Apostle called himself the slave of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the purchased possession of the King of kings and 
Lord of lords. That was the lesson that it took Luther so long 
to assimilate. That is the lesson to be learned by every soul that 
would enter into the light. Knowledge of salvation comes down, 
in Karl Barth’s phrase, senkrecht von oben, perpendicularly from 
above. It is not the fruit of study or practice or imagination, wit 
or authentic genius—the end of these things is sot invariably 
Christian faith. To be a follower of Christ one must simply— 
follow Christ, at Christ’s charges. Christ got a Cross ; what 
shall we have? Are we in Him? Christian life is the sheer, 
short cut to communion with God, by God : there is no other 
way to salvation. And it was St. Paul who was taught it by 
violence. Similarly in his own guided way the monk Martin 
Luther fought Ais way into the light. And what an Odyssey 
of pain Calvin endured in laying the foundations of the Reform ! 
What a meticulous perspicacity his exegesis of the Bible displays ! 
We prize his theological works, deservedly so. But his greatest 
work consisted in his fundamental expositions of Holy Scripture. 
So to expound is to have caught that which drops down per- 
pendicularly from above. True theology is high and deep. 
‘Brainy ” theology may be wide and able ; yet superficial, if 
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lacking the divine touch. Superficiality is due to derivation from 
essentially mundane sources. Almost we might say that its 
source is in its exponents. 

Shall we take as our motto, Every saint a sinner? If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, just as badly as a 
Harnack was deceived, for all his theological and literary 
output—we take that great man as a polite example of doing the 
wrong thing on the best theological presuppositions available to 
him. A genius, a cultured genius, with a vast command of 
intellectual resources ; a great little gentleman out of the most 
educated milieu—but not born again? The theological verdict 
upon this charming figure from the existential standpoint of 
Christian faith must be that he completely missed a God-centred 
theology. 

Herr Dilschneider is therefore exceedingly illuminating 
when he describes the German Evangelical Church of to-day 
as no longer free but “‘ imprisoned and embarrassed ”’, virtually 
enclosed in a cage of custom and inheritance ; and his cry is 
to “‘ plough a fresh furrow, because it is time to look for the 
Lorp ”’. What are we in the twentieth century to have as our 
theme for theology? There is sheer need for a revival not merely 
German ; we need a universal-Christian revival |! God’s direct 
power in our lives or collapse | Epigonal theology is what we 
must all struggle out of, at all costs. 

For German religion in 1933 the baleful figure of Hitler 
threw a black shadow upon everything spiritual. Nothing in 
the religious sphere could live and breathe, and no temptation to 
martyrdom was manifested, save in certain isolated cases like 
that of Pastor Niemdller. Until very recent days nothing was 
done by the Church. Organisation, or reorganisation, was ni/. 
There was so little to reorganise |! Inspiration direct was the 
only cure. The new stirrings were quite unofficial. Spirit was 
endeavouring to break through deadness, with the battle-cry of 
restoration and reformation, a sheerly spiritual call to the Church. 
Things are still fluid ; but the Spirit is brooding creatively over 
the situation. What is needed is that men must avail themselves 
of His breathing. 

Now what is the bearing of history of dogma, as a light upon 
the dogmatic perplexities of the twentieth century? Are they 
just the parcel of sciences dealt with in universities ? In this 
year of grace that is apt to be the German outlook. But dogmatics 
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is no historical study per se. It is vital to Church history. History 
of dogma is the very study to help us orient ourselves in the 
present mixed situation, after a prolonged dose of a Baur, a 
Ritschl, a Harnack. They wrought according to their lights ; 
but these are not the lights to lighten this present world. We 
must stand comparison with the great epochs, those which 
Christ alone dominates. Dogmatics must reach dogmatic con- 
clusions. Such a propaedeutic is one opening exercise, to equip 
us for grasping saving knowledge of the Truth. 

The trio just mentioned stand at the head of speculative 
theology. F. C. Baur belongs to the school of Hegel’s philosophy, 
a direct divergence from the dogmatic sequence and practice. 
His is the task of describing the evolution of dogmatics from the 
earliest period to date, so creating a common Christian conscious- 
ness. This process is “ always in flux and never at rest”’, 
unfolding the Spirit, barely distinguishing Hegel’s objective 
spirit from the Spirit of the New Testament. Dogmatics is now 
a department of the philosophy of history and the history of 
philosophy, being a part of the history of the human spirit, in 
the form of Christian dogma (Baur). Philosophy and religion 
are the two forms of the manifestation of the human spirit. In 
philosophy man is active, in religion he is receptive. 

Next in interest is Albrecht Ritschl, the offspring of 
positivism. Kant was too critical and dismissed such metaphysic. 
Lotze was an empirical philosopher. The mystery of things is 
to be sought not beyond but in things, and there we find Ritschl 
breathing the air of positivism. His “ theology ”’ is completely 
empirical. Anything connected with the reality of the Holy 
Spirit (conversion, rebirth, prayer and the hearing of prayer) 
are events lying beyond any positively indicable reality. ‘ God 
is love, Christ leads us to the Father of love and into the fellow- 
ship of the Church’s faith. Therein is conceived an ethical 
calling.” Christian history of dogma must render realisable the 
inner revolution of the Church and transmit to theoretical 
theology the tasks it has to deal with at a particular period. For 
which as a discipline not a little might be said. 

Harnack was the leading representative of “ positivistic 
historism in theological science”, drawing the inevitable infer- 
ences from his own premises. Little in the spiritual sense can 
really acquire solid proof—dogma is really dead. But what a 
charming teacher and no sponsor himself of any deadness |! He 
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must rank as a pure Hellenist, and his discipline (History of 
Dogma) a part of secular history. Sacred history is for him but a 
tributary of the great stream of the secular, yclept the science of 
religion ; and it debouches into the sea of secularity, apart from 
Christ. 

Our author now takes us over a short strip of Lutheran 
history, in the new reciprocity with the Lutheran Church in 
Sweden, where the way was opening up for a revival which 
affected revivalists like Dilschneider. It was really a side show 
for Lutheranism in Germany, though Sweden was helpful. 
Aulén and Nygren are the Swedish leaders ; but for a reviewer 
this chapter of events may be omitted, especially as he believes 
that under God the German Lutherans are able to stage their 
own revival. In this connection we must not forget the interlude 
of National Socialism in Germany. We need not expatiate on 
the “‘ damnation ”’ of these twelve years. Things were now too 
serious for half-measures. Germany was now re-seeking her 
soul and expecting to find it in God again. 

How then are we to revive the distinction between theology 
and Church History in the Old Testament? The central con- 
fession is “‘ Hear, O Israel ; the Lorp our God is a single 
Lorp ”’ (Deut. vi. 4). Here we may ask in passing whether this 
passage is monotheistic. Js the one God monotheistic for the 
Jews at the outset ? Was it not a development in history, under 
God of course?! In the patriarchal period it is different ; the 
history of Israel begins there. There were other Gods: but 
Yahweh was supreme over all other gods for the Israelite. Which 
of course does not mean that Israel was polytheistic—anything 
but | The idols of the other tribes were rivals of the God Yahweh, 
but could not stand against Him. Yahweh is supreme. The 
patriarchs fittingly prelude the monotheism of the prophets, 
culminating in Isaiah xl ff. and in the growth of faith in the one 
God and Lord of creation and history. Abraham is a scion of 
polytheism, but answers the call of the one God, everywhere, 
anywhere ; upheld by grace to the end ; surely elect. And so 
with the patriarchs—waves of doubt, but the issue somehow 
faced. And, Exod. iii. 6: ‘“‘ I am the God of thy fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob.”” There 
may not yet be monotheism in Israel ; but “‘ thou shalt have no 
other gods beside Me”’. For there are other gods. The upshot 
is the one God of the great prophets. At last it is realised that 
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He is God and there is one beside. What contempt for idols 
and blocks of wood ! Cou/d the major prophets express them- 
selves?! God is the world’s Creator, the Lord of history, the 
judge of the nation. He completes this history and this earth. 
These great prophets express the declaration of Deuteronomy : 
“Hear, O Israel! The Lorp our God is one Lorp”’ (Deut. 
vi. 4-5). This is the theology of Isaiah and Jeremiah. Not that 
there was never temptation and despair ; Jeremiah could curse 
his own life, because he could no longer bear the burden of 
faith (Jer. xx. 14). But the Lorp prevailed ! And so for Israel 
“the Lorp our God is one Lorp”. This was no speculative 
development on the nature of God. Israelites cou/d speculate 
(wisdom literature). But that is not the soil of confession. That 
soil is the faith of the fathers. God is the God of the fathers. 

In the New Testament we begin to realise that confession is 
neither a speculative nor a dogmatic thesis for the inner chamber. 
It springs from the living space of the Church. Confession is 
forced out existentially from within the community. But when 
we cross the threshold of the New Testament, which leads to 
the Christian era, Christ’s figure stands centrally in all faith- 
forming utterances. The main utterance is that Jesus of Nazareth 
is Christ and Lord. The roots of this confession lie in the 
Messianic idea, and types of it are to be found in the Septuagint. 
But essentially such new elements enter into the New Testament 
that only now do we reach the proper significance and content 
of it. The point now is to secure man in his relationship to God 
by the Kyrios Christus confession. For here we have the hidden 
mystery in the souls of the men whom God has touched. How 
do we thus come to make this confession ? What do we really 
know of Christ’s contemporaries ? Certainly they were com- 
pletely outshone by the figure of Christ and so withdrawn from 
our glances. Can we gather more than legends of saints? We 
must study the lives of the first Apostles, in order to see how 
they came to confess Christ. Peter is one of the best sources. , 
It was he that announced that ‘‘ God hath made this Jesus to be 
Lord and Christ ” (Acts ii. 36). Peter was Christ’s friend. He 
is a good example of the kind of evidence there is. We have the 
confession: ‘‘ Thou art the Christ”, answered by Christ’s 
“Thou art Peter, and on this rock will I build my Church”. 
Peter was no paragon—on the contrary ! In Matt. xvi. 23 he 
objects to the prospect of Christ’s passion. Think of the walking 
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on the lake (Matt. xiv. 22-3) : “‘ O thou of little faith |” and 
the outstretched hand. Again Peter: ‘‘ What reward shall we 
have?” (Matt. xix. 27) ; “I shall never deny Thee |” (Matt. 
xxvi. 33-5): and follows the triple denial, alas! Christians 
must confess Christ. Think of John xx. 4, the race to the tomb. 
Peter is the type of all our human witness ; who of us can 
criticise ? “‘ But this carpenter’s Son, Jesus of Nazareth, as the 
Christ, i.e. the Lord and Saviour of this world, has overcome sin 
and death.” 

If Christ is Kyrios, He is living now ! “* Confession with the 
mouth and belief in thy heart’, that He rose again from the 
dead, is salvation (Rom. x. 9). And so it says in Acts ii. 36. 
Discipleship of the Lord risen is intensified. Anxiety, fear and 
doubt, the shattering death, were turned into living testimony ; 
think of the resurrection stories in St. John. Easter bred 
certainty ; Whitsun meant foundation. 

And what of the “ cosmic” Christ of Colossians? How 
hard it must have been for a Christian not to slip up | What a 
debt we owe to St. Paul! The Colossians must beware of 
philosophy, robbing them of Christ (ii. 8). And Christ is the 
cause and agent of creation (i. 16 ff.) ; for He is all in all. In 
the New Testament is exhibited a striking unity of faith and 
doctrine throughout. Our friends Harnack, Seeberg and 
Lietzmann never deal with the origin of the Trinitarian Con- 
fession. They regarded it as a sort of ultimate sediment of 
doctrine, accepted technically. They don’t realise the urgency 
of dealing with heresy. 

Note the difference between the triadic formulae of the New 
Testament and the Trinitarian formulae of the Creeds. The 
former are only “on the way” to the latter. The Trinitarian 
formula is the final outcome of Christian reflection and insight. 
There is a sub-apostolic period between the triadic formula and 
the Trinitarian dogma. The result of living study and faith, of 
every temptation and “‘ Gnosis”, was a slow growth into a 
complete realisation of the essential Trinitarian deposit. We 
can only refer to our author for the historical ups and downs 
of the process of final credal fixation—a most interesting 
study. 

Most interesting and rewarding are the disputes about the 
nature and the Person of Jesus Christ. The Apologists and 
Origen first, then the Nicene and Chalcedonian Symbols : first 
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Scholasticism, then Trent. Dogmas are more than “ proposi- 
tions of doctrine, conceptually expressed, which between them 
must test the unity and fix the content of the Christian religion 
. . . from the standpoint of fixing the proof of its truth ” (Har- 
nack). Dogmas are conceptual means “‘ by which in early times 
men tried to make the Gospel understandable”. Theology for 
Harnack is “‘ a speculation on the part of the Early Church... 
to bring divine life to humanity”. From Origen onwards 
theology was really speculation. 

But we turn to history and the unfolding of the problem of 
Christology, the mystery of the nature of Christ and of His 
divine humanity : see 1 John iv. 2, where men either confess 
or don’t confess that Jesus is the Messiah in the flesh ; Christ 
versus Antichrist. There is likewise the heresy of Docetism, for 
which the body is not a real body ; contrast this with the 
treatment of the: dead Christ on the Cross (John xix. 33 ff.). 
The danger was that Christ should not be regarded as a real 
man of flesh ; hence read the detailed Passion narratives. This 
stage is succeeded by the great Christological debates, Arius 
versus Athanasius, crystallised in the Nicene (325) and Con- 
stantinopolitan (381) Creeds. The issue is settled by the 
Chalcedonian Symbol (451). Cutting across these is the split 
in the schools of Alexandria and Antioch, Western and Eastern 
theology, Rome versus Byzantium. At root it was all a question 
of precedence. Arianism was the real heresy : but Origen and 
the East were typical of the Hellenic rather than of the Latin 
Spirit. And Origen is fitly succeeded by Lucian (317) and 
broke the trail for Arianism. Arianism is essentially Hellenic 
in spirit. In the Apostles’ Creed the stress is on the divine Son- 
ship of Jesus : “ born of the Virgin Mary’, with a polemical 
stress. The Nicene formula emphasises the divinity without 
excluding the humanity, these excluding the Greek spirit. 
Similar is the Chalcedonian emphasis on “ true God and true 
man’, both true, distinct and numerical. Mature Christian 
faith, in other words, deliberately rules out the idealism of the 
Hellenic spirit, Chalcedon being the most anti-Hellenist. ‘‘ Of 
Chalcedon we must say, what Paul says to us in 1 Cor. i. 22 
about the divine Wisdom : ‘ Where are the clever ones, where 
are the scribes, where are the worldly wise? Hath not God 
turned the wisdom of this world into foolishness ?’ To call this 
the Hellenistic spirit is to stand early Church History of Doctrine 
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on its head” (Aulén). The Incarnation is the strongest defence 
against any idealism. 

As for the Confession of the Reform, “‘ the sum of Romans ”’, 
says Luther, “is to spoil, pervert and abolish all wisdom and 
righteousness of the flesh, therefore in its place to implant and 
insert and magnify sin, however so little it may actually be 
present, or however so much its importance”. The comple- 
mentary addition is Calvin’s word, “ that no man attains to true 
knowledge of self, unless he has first seen the face of God”. In 
both cases the call is for “the self-knowledge which man 
exercises in the sight of God, His commands and His will”. 
Cf. Paul: ‘‘ Wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ?”” (Rom. vii. 24). Man cannot go 
one step Godwards or transfer to a condition in which he would 
be worthy of His grace. All men “are bent and stunted in sin”’; 
at best the primal sin is that man cannot deliver Himself from 
his own ego. This ego of ours is the barrier we cannot pass, by 
which we are bound and to which we are fettered. Every “1” 
is an egotist and so even a good will is perverted. How could 
such an one produce a disposition towards grace? There is no 
attritio, far less the real contritio. Luther’s conclusion upon the 
will of man was that apart from God’s grace the answer to the 
question of man’s will-power is—wil ! And self-knowledge can 
but lead to despair. For such desperate ones the Reformed 
Gospel message is designed. Straits of conscience, temptations 
cause disappearance of the comfort and salvation in Jesus Christ : 
the more stringent is the case for Luther. Not only can he not 
resist temptation himself : God was actually tempting him, and 
not just the devil. “‘ It is a special instance, if God so deals with 
the man who is in faith, withdraws from him all that he has, 
even Christ too Himself.” In such extreme pangs of faith 
(such as befell even Christ in His temptations), it was the first 
commandment that rallied him: “thou shalt have no other 
gods before Me!” The angry God confronts him and pro- 
nounces judgment on the sinner, Law reveals man’s sin and utter 
rejection. But God’s pronouncement is not final judgment. The 
door is not closed. In spite of His judgment God does not 
abandon ultimate communion with men. He disciplines them. 
“‘ Luther grasps anew God’s gracious hand outstretched to him 
in Jesus Christ.” 

The entry of Reformed knowledge is achieved via the tempted 
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conscience. God is a consuming fire. Sin and you will be 
consumed. How nature must resile from such Majesty | He is 
more frightful and horrible than the devil and plagues and 
martyrs us and cares not for us (Luther). He is gracious to 
whom He is gracious ; immeasurable by human standards, 
Luther’s God is the God of prophecy in the Old Testament, who 
hates Esau and loves Jacob, who is gracious to whom He is 
gracious, filling men with forebodings and fears, working alike in 
godly and in godless. In His presence theology collapses, men’s 
glory crashes, on all man’s self-consciousness. 

Confessionalism revived for our good, both Lutheran and 
Reformed. The two together, one might say, rebelled against 
Romanism as such, and became the Churches of the Reform. 

Here we must distinguish between a Confessional attitude and 
an orthodox. Confessionalism, for example, stamps the great 
Old Testament prophet race. It is balanced by the established 
Deuteronomic fixity. The priestly tradition means orthodoxy, 
and the Rabbinate the permanent element. The prophetic side 
is a matter of direct inspiration. Doctrine may be a burden, 
may be not of the Spirit. Living truths of faith are liable to be 
dogmatised, and life yields to tradition. 

Theologically we are left with all three fundamentals of 
Christian Confession—the Trinity, the Incarnation and Justifica- 
tion. And however historically variants on doctrine arise, there 
has never been any tampering with credal documents. If a new 
Confession has been found necessary, it has been a new one ; 
and new ones often refer to earlier ones. 

An important point is the union of dogmatics and ethics to 
constitute Systematic Theology. Items of faith-knowledge 
involve systematisation. There is nothing arbitrary in their 
-collocation, which is ultimately and ideally one system. Stresses 
and emphases depend upon the situation pro tem. The Trinity, 
the Incarnation and Justification by faith alone are the three 
corners of the dogmatic edifice. That edifice might be illustrated 
in dogmatic history, with all its temporary necessities of emphasis. 
St. Paul is normally the standard guide. Moreover, having him, 
we have the added joys of the Biblical corpus. But all the different 
details regarding different periods and different emphases must 
be soberly considered. It usually depends on the prevailing 
heresy. As for the Reform the centre is justification of the sinner 
by faith alone. Much may also be usefully done in the exposition 
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of sacramental doctrine. But best I love the answer to the 
question as to the basis of Christian ethics : it is thankfulness 
for the receipt of forgiveness of sins. And a// should learn to 
love the Heidelberg Catechism. But most of all to thank God 
in Christ. However emphatic we may be in our main stresses on 
doctrine, we must remind ourselves that there is a system—that 
would have to be made clear, lest anything good in revelation 
be let slip—so the Systematiker ! And he is right. Dogma must 
subscribe to system, if the whole is to be correctly represented 
as a whole. 

To come to the twentieth century, Dilschneider rightly 
laments the still pervading influence of Harnack’s dead hand. 
And there are many other dead hands ! But let us believe that 
this period is ended and that life may return to us evangelically. 
But we have to realise that the Protestant revelation is not the 
end of the matter. Things have happened theologically since 
A.D. 1500. We are now in the twentieth century, 450 years later 
than Luther and his contemporaries of the Reform. Hitherto 
spirituality Godwards held the arena in civilised thought. But 
to-day that is not so. Christian totalitarianism collapsed in the 
interval, although one thinks and hopes that it is returning. A 
medieval map inevitably shewed Christianity in the centre of 
the field ; or better, the Christian faith. Picture an Emperor’s 
coronation ; a picture or representation of the King of kings, 
whose Cross the emperor wore at his crowning. Christ was 
everything. Similarly with regard to learning. Kepler’s investiga- 
tion of the planetary paths proved to him God’s guidance of the 
stars in their courses. We cannot think of Copernicus apart from 
considerations of Christian faith. Every grade of creation rises 
in its courses, until the complete building reaches heaven |! The 
Universe is one, the grand sign of a uniform Providence, as in 
Paracelsus. If God makes us sick, He can make us whole again. 

But in the last 450 years the spiritual totality of the Middle 
Ages has disappeared. On 17th January 1546, in his last 
sermon, Luther declared that “‘ the devil will kindle the light of 
reason and remove you from faith . . . I see that unless God give 
us faithful servants, the devil will rend our Church with divisions, 
and he will not let up till he has achieved this”. Luther antici- 
pates the upshot. That is his legacy to us ; and we have got it ! 

We have certainly to go back to Luther and Calvin, if we 
are to walk in the way of true religion. Science, in its first great 
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European prototypes after Luther, still praised God for His 
marvels. But man got stricken with the idea that Ais discoveries 
were more worthy and central than God. And so we arrive at 
the egotism of human knowledge. By searching we can find out 
many things, and the absence of God among the trove soon ceases 
to arouse comment. The gradual inference is that there is no 
God after all. The latter-day centuries are increasingly godless 
—deliberately so, and proudly and self-consciously so. Was it 
all due to the Church’s persecution of scientific discovery ? 

Man has devastatingly become his own god. The twentieth- 
century prophet—ours !|—is Oswald Spengler, Der Unitergang 
des Abendlands. But now he is answered in the name of God by 
Karl Barth. Our thin blood under his preaching and teaching 
begins to course again in our veins. To be a Christian is once 
more the chance of spiritual exaltation, and a good hope of 
ultimate exaltation in the “ heavenlies ”. Stick to Barth and use 
him to vet your private theological idiosyncrasies. For Barth 
is not a Barthian! Let us praise God for Barmen and its 
formulations, for the boldness of Christ’s true slaves. We must 
get back to revelation and its theology. Without that any brand 
is dangerous, and the bottle should be marked “ Poison ”’. 


G. T. THomson. 
New College, 


Edinburgh, 


XUM 
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AMSTERDAM}! 


AmsTERDAM 1948 marks a milestone in the march of the Oecumenical. Movement. 
Having met in a series of conferences over the past forty years; having borne their 
peer and listened to others bearing their divergent one; realising fully how they 

“ divided from one another not only in matters of faith, order and tradition, 
bat wee” , the participating churches have also 
discovered that “Christ has made us His own ...and ... in seeking Him we find 
one another”. “ We intend to stay together.” The World Council of Churches 
constituted at Amsterdam is a symbol of a unity acknowledged to exist even amidst 
disunity, and a pledge full of promise that that unity will not be forgotten but will 
have opportunity to grow through mutual consultation and where possible through 
common action. As Dr. Visser ’t Hooft says: “The World Council is not the 
Una Sancta, but a means and a method . . . to manifest the unity of the Church 
whenever and wherever the Lord of the Church Himself gives that unity.” This 
is great gain; and, if at present the World Council is a concern mainly of Church 


" Arising in a revolt against the corruptions of the highly centralised Papal 
Church the Churches of the Reform have laid the chief stress upon the local 
congregation. Reformed theology caught sight of “ the face of the Kirk” where 
the Word was preached and the Sacraments administered to an actual congregation 
of faithful people. All superstructure was suspect as liable to corruption, as experi- 
ence seemed to show. Nevertheless the Reformed Confessions also laid stress on 
association of congregations in synods, local, provincial, national and oecumenical, 
as a means of mutual support, counsel and correction. The World Council of 
Churches does not claim the character or authority of an oecumenical synod, but 
it is the nearest approach to one since the great synods previous to 1054, and should 
be regarded as at least a step towards the realisation of the ideal. In obedience to 
their own Confessions the Reformed Churches should all come in and bear their 
testimony, assured that it will be listened to with respect, and will make its mark, 
as indeed it did at Amsterdam. 

While thus laying the foundation for the future, Amsterdam also takes its place 
in the series of previous oecumenical gatherings which have studied the deepest 
problems, theological, ecclesiological, missionary and ethical, which confront the 
Churches to-day. The general theme was Man’s Disorder and God’s Design. To 
each of four sections was entrusted the treatment of a special aspect: the Doctrine 
of the Church, Evangelism, Social Justice and International Order. Each prepared 
a report to the Assembly which was then debated and generally approved. ‘Of the 
proceedings all that has hitherto been published (December) are the reports of 
the four sections. These are naturally brief. Perhaps equally naturally they are 
somewhat dull and inconclusive, recording deep differences as well as agreements. 
In the Doctrine of the Church, in pronouncements on Social and International 
questions, they hardly constitute any advance on the reports of the Edinburgh 
and Oxford Conferences of 1937. Meantime in the four volumes before us we 


1The Amsterdam Assem : I. The Universal Church in God’s Design. 
Il. The Church’s Witness to Dea . ILI, The Church and the Disorder 


IV. The Church and the International . (S.C.M. Press, Ltd. 1948. Lorem 
205, 232 pp. respectively. 12s. 
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have the papers written by eminent theologians and circulated to those who were 
to be members of the Assembly and its sections, in order to prepare them for the 
discussions in which they were to take part. Here we have the really important 
thing, prophetic voices interpreting present-day Christian thought. The study of 
these volumes ought to be a duty for every Christian minister in earnest about his 
life-work in the world to-day. Here it is only possible to point out some of the 
high lights. In Vol. I five interpretations of the Doctrine of the Church are offered, 
Lutheran, Reformed, Anglican and Orthodox—and Karl Barth! To study these 
and to compare them is a liberal education, and a revelation of why the Church’ 
has no official doctrine as to its own nature. In the same volume is found Dr. 
*t Hooft’s discussion of the Significance of the World Council of Churches, which 
should be reassuring for those who fear excessive organisation. Vol. I] on Evangelism 
may be more generally interesting and is certainly easier to read. Evangelism is 
discussed in all its aspects, whether directed to the traditionally Christian lands or 
to the mission fields in the usual sense. Here are many good things, but we found 
real inspiration in the contribution of Lesslie Newbiggin. Dr. Niebuhr introduces 
Vol. III on the Church and the Disorder of Society and John C, Bennett speaks 
clearly and penetratingly of the Church’s Involvement in the evils of society. The 
interest in Vol. IV will undoubtedly centre in the enigmatic paper of Professor 
Hromadka of Prague, who endeavours to make us see good in the system that has 
overwhelmed his and other countries in eastern Europe. When the Official Assembly 
Report is issued as Vol. V we shall have opportunity of witnessing the giants in 
conflict and shall share something of the excitement which those who were present 
experienced. 

Altogether the Amsterdam Assembly series deserves a wide circulation. It will 
do much to confirm our faith in the God of the Church and our appreciation of 
the tasks arduous, yet rewarding, to which He has called us in our day. It will 
also reveal to us the resources available to the whole Church even now for its time 
of trial and of opportunity. “ Christ has made us His own. In seeking Him we 
find one another.’ 


Tue Epiror. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL AS HISTORY? 


Tuts book is written with great moderation considering the nature of its subject 
and the character of its author. The late Dr. Headlam was a man of independent 
mind, who never shrank from expressing his opinions from fear of academic or 
popular criticism, and he is dealing with subjects about which a number of state- 
ments have been made which, when they were made, were obviously far from 
being proved, and are now increasingly admitted to be misleading and even absurd. 

In it he supports with the usual arguments the apostolic authorship of the 
' Fourth Gospel as against the majority of “ those who believe themselves entitled 
to speak in the name of criticism”, and the general historical accuracy of the 
Second Gospel against the Form Critics, and especially against Prof. R. H. Lightfoot, 
with arguments which he seems to have thought out for himself. 

The following extracts may be taken as examples of his method : “ In his first 
lecture he [Prof. Lightfoot] rebukes us for not showing proper respect for German 
theologians. I am afraid this rebuke does not make me feel guilty ” (p. 85). He also 
bids recognise the difference between two methods of writing history, “ one, the 
a priori method, reads into the Gospel preconceived ideas and is prepared to alter 
or mutilate its authorities, in order to prove them. The other, the historical method, 
starts with the original authorities and tries to find out by careful study what they 


1 The Fourth Gospel as His By A. 
Gloucester. With a biographical essa Agnes Headlam-Morley. (Basil Blackwell, 
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really teach us, remembering that a statement of a contemporary writer is more 
likely to be true than the conjectures of a modern critic” (p. 88). We leave it to 
the experience of our readers to decide which of these methods is most in use among 
those German theologians whom Prof. Lightfoot would have us respect. 

Again Dr. Headlam says, “ I am sorry to confess it, for 1 know how wrong it 
is to think that a story in the Gospels is really true ; but I feel that I am reading a 
narrative written by someone who was present” (p. 93). 

This is a refreshing breath of fresh air in a study generally befouled with the 
burning of midnight oil. 

Dr. Headlam deals with almost equal severity with the theories of those, of 
whom Canon Streeter is probably the best known to English readers, who wish to 
discredit the testimony of Irenaeus to the presence of the son of Zebedee in Asia 
and his authorship of the Gospel by trying to make out that Irenaeus was either too 
young to understand what he heard from Polycarp about “ John the disciple of 
the Lord” or that he was so anxious to find “a short way with dissenters”, that 
he misrepresented the facts for the benefit of the credulous people in Rome and 
Gaul (pp. 60, 62). 

Dr. Headlam does not believe in the existence of “ the Elder”, and he deals 
severely with the supposed evidence for the early death of the Apostle John in 
Judea and with those who accept it. 

He notes that Goguel accepts this fable as a proved fact and that Dr. Moffatt, 
who collected everything that can be used to support this theory, was “ singularly 
unsuccessful ” in his labours. - 

Dr. Headlam goes on: “I am quite sure that if any one in secular historical 
studies had treated evidence in this way and had written as Dr. Moffatt does, he 
would have been looked upon as unfit for the work of an historical critic” (pp. 
53> 54)- 

After reading this and much else we cannot but be surprised that Dr. Headlam 
should say that the external evidence for the apostolic authorship of the Gospel is 
scanty and sometimes contradictory (p. 69). Scanty it certainly is for reasons which 
Dr. Headlam satisfactorily explains, but if his rejection of Philip of Side, the 
Alogoi and the Elder is well founded, it is certainly not contradictory. 

Dean Inge told us towards the beginning of this century that “ hardly any 
competent scholars ” accepted the traditional view of the authorship of the Gospel, 
or even regarded it as anything but a devotional treatise. How far would their 
“ competence ” have taken them, if they had had to admit that Philip of Side was 
an ill-informed bungler, that the Alogoi were “ weak serpents”, as Epiphanius 
called them, that the Elder was not only “ nebulous”, as the Dean admitted, but 
a fictitious person, imagined in the interest of one critical theory about the Johannine 
writings, and revived from long oblivion in the interests of another, and that 
Irenaeus was not a credulous and dishonest controversialist? What would their 
theories have been worth without the support of this critical “ quadrilateral ”? 

We regret that this book is not longer and still more that it was not published 
sooner. The theories which it disproves on the authority of one of our most 
independent and capable theologians have had an almost undisputed vogue for 
more than forty years in this country, and anyone who ventured to doubt them was 
represented as a fossilised ignoramus. They have done much harm and will do 
more yet. 

There is much else in this book worthy of study, and it is introduced by an 
interesting memoir of the author, which deals rather with the development of his 
thought than with the events of his life. 

H. P. V. Nunn. 


Stockport, Cheshire. 
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CHARLES SIMEON? 


‘Tis is an abridged edition of a book which appeared first in 1892. The publishers 
are to be congratulated on their enterprise in bringing so excellent a book within 
reach of the readers of the present generation, in so attractive a format. 

Simeon was one of the mighty heroes of the Evangelical Movement in the 
Church of England. His long ministry of fifty-four years in Cambridge (1782-18 36) 
was one of the most fruitful that the world has ever seen. “ He, being dead, yet 
speaketh”, and the fresh issue of this book will keep his memory green among 
present-day Evangelicals, and may cause his voice to be heard for the first time by 
some 


Bishop Moule supplies much valuable information, not only with regard to 
Simeon’s very remarkable ministry among several generations of University 
students, but also with regard to his zeal for missionary work in India, in which 
connection Bishop Moule’s sketch of Henry Martyn and his achievements will be 
found deeply interesting. Scottish readers will be attracted by the chapter on 
Simeon’s preaching tours in Scotland, though some may regret the omission of two 
passages of the original work, a reference to Dr. Thomas Chalmers and the well- 
known anecdote about Archbishop Ussher and “The Eleventh Commandment ”’. 

Simeon was a deeply convinced and an intensely enthusastic Evangelical. On 
his tombstone in Cambridge it is said of him that, “ whether as the ground of his 
own hopes, or as the subject of all his ministrations, he determined to know nothing 
but Jesus Christ and Him crucified”. The portrait of Henry Martyn was hung 
in his dining-room, over the fireplace. ““ He Lar often to look at it, in his friends’ 
presence, and to say, as he did so, with a peculiar loving emphasis, ‘ There, see that 
blessed man! What an expression of countenance! No one looks at me as he does; 
he never takes his eyes off me, and seems always to be saying, “ Be serious—be in 
earnest—don’t trifle ”.’ Then smiling at the picture, and gently bowing, he would 
add, ‘ And I won’t trifle—I won’t trifle’ ” (p. 108). But, as the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man says in his Foreword): “ Simeon was a sane saint. There was no affecta- 
tion of piety, no self-conscious sanctimony. In him manliness consorted with 
godliness. Only such a sincere and robust Christianity could silence the criticism 
of a scientific University.” 

A chapter which appeared in the 1892 edition under the title, “ Conversation 
Circles ”, appears here under what was regarded, no doubt, as a more appealing title 
for the present day, “‘ Meetings for Undergraduates”. It contains much that ought 
to help and to inspire those who are engaged in the twentieth century in work among 
students. Another chapter of the 1892 edition, containing a selection from Simeon’s 
correspondence, has here, for some reason that is not clearly discernible, been 
relegated to an Appendix. Still another chapter has been omitted altogether, a 
chapter entitled “ Correspondents”. It contained extracts from letters written 

‘to Simeon by such men as Henry Martyn, and William Jay of Bath. No doubt 
scarcity of paper dictated these and other omissions. 

We hope that this fine book, in its new dress, will enter on a new lease of life 
and will have a very wide circulation. 

ALexanver Ross. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


J. R. S. Taylor, M.A., D.D., Bishop of Sodor and Man. (The Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 
39 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 1948. 192 pp. 6s. net.) 
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CALVINISM? 


Dr. L. Berxnor, in a foreword to the second edition of this book, says: “ We 
know of no other work in the English language which offers us such a concise 
and yet complete and thoroughly reliable résumé of the teachings of Calvinism.” 
This well describes the aim and the quality of this volume which seeks to present 
the salient points of the Calvinistic system. 

Dr. Meeter finds the core of Calvinism in the doctrine of the absolute sovereignty 
of God and applies this doctrine not only to theology but to all the spheres of life. 
“ According to the Calvinist, God is not only the supreme Lawgiver and Ruler; 
but is also supreme in the realm of truth, in science, and in art, quite as much as 
in the realm of morals, and in the dissemination of His love and grace.” All is 
subject to “ God’s beautiful system of law, order, and harmony”. “ Of Him, 
and through Him, and to Him are all things.” 

After dealing with fallacious statements as to the fundamental principle of 
Calvinism, and the erroneous presentation of Predestination as if it were the one 
and only principle of this system, Dr. Meeter goes on to deal with the place of the 
Bible in Calvinism, showing that the writers of the Scriptures, though not mechanic- 
ally inspired, yet wrote as God wanted them. 

Dealing with the Scientific Method of the Calvinist, he shows that “ when 
you place at the centre of your system, as the Calvinist does, the great thought of 
God as the sovereign of the Universe, then everything can fall into its proper place 
and receive its due share of emphasis.” 

As to the Bible, he declares: “‘ Much of what the Bible teaches, though not 
anti-rational (against reason), is yet supra-rational (above reason), e.g. the doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Virgin Birth, but you accept these doctrines not because your 
enlightened reason proves to you that they are true, but ey, because you accept 
God’s testimony by faith; pi like Origen, Augustine, and Anselm, believe that 
in matters of religion ‘ fides precedit intellectum ’.” 

The author stresses how the idea of the sovereign God colours all the Calvinist’s 
thinking regarding such matters as Creation and the World of Nature; Man; the 
attitude to the Bible; and redemption through the initiative of God and the work 
of Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

The same thought of God explains the Calvinist’s doctrine of the Church with 
Christ as Head, and the Holy Spirit enlightening the believer directly and not 
through a hierarchy. So also, Calvinism stresses Christian Ethics because salvation 
be out to the glory of God and produces a people zealous of good works for 

is honour. 

With great clearness, Dr. Meeter deals with such questions as the Calvinistic 
View of Common Grace; Calvinism in relation to Culture, Science, and Art; 
Calvinism in Politics; the Origin and Function of the State; the Task and Authority 
of the Government; Civil Liberty; Church and State; Internationalism and 
International Law; and the Christian Citizen and War. 

We may illustrate by one quotation dealing with the recent tendency to seek 
the establishment of a world authority or super-state. Having already demonstrated 
that there are certain spheres where even a national government must not be 
allowed to dictate, e.g. in the Church, the family, and certain cultural fields, he 
goes on to apply the same reasoning to a world authority, the interference of which 
in certain departments of life must be resisted most strongly on Calvinistic principles. 
“ There are, therefore, two basic facts inherent in the very nature of things which 
affect the way in which the several peoples of the earth should live together in 
their international relations. The unity of the human race should make it live 


1 Calvinism—An_ Interpretation its Basic Ideas. H. » D.D. 
(Zondervan Publishing House, G: Rapids. 2nd edn., road. 226 pp. $3.50.) 
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as members of one human family; while distinct characteristics, the tastes 
and cultural tasks of the several nations and peoples, call for a corresponding freedom 
and independence, and a sovereignty in its own field which its own God-given 
cultural duty demands. A single world empire stresses the uniformity at the expense 
of the diversity. This sort of world we will have with us when the Anti-christ 
aspires to power. He will force all parts of his realm to conform to a single standard 
in religion, in politics, in business, without allowing room for the proper develop- 
ment of diversity of gifts. And nationalism which exalts its own nation and will 
hear of no responsibilities to other nations except in so far as it may choose for 
its own selfish ends to make compacts and agreements, stresses the diversity at the 
precious cost of international unity. . . . The Calvinist believes that in this world 
of sin, for the good order of the human race, God, in His common grace, has 
made provision for the government of the world by law, wherein is recognised both 
the common tie that binds all men together in a family of nations, and the distinct 
characteristics and cultural tasks which the several national groups have independ- 
ently.” Hence the Calvinist is committed in a general way to the type of Inter- 
nationalism which is trying to express itself through the “ United Nations ”’. 

Like some other Americans, Dr. Meeter does not seem to realise sufficiently the 
difference between Communism and such a type of Socialism as we have in Great 
Britain. Some of his comments in this field are misdirected; but he does a valuable 
work in showing how much modern democracy owes to Calvinism, especially in 
Great Britain, Holland, and the United States. 

Altogether, this is a sane and well-balanced work with emphasis on certain 
important historical points to give force to his arguments. In 226 pages we have 
a work which gives a bird’s-eye view of Calvinism as a world-wide force and shows 
how its principles can affect profoundly all the relationships of men whether 
religious, political, cultural, or international. 

It is well bound, well printed, and very readable. 


Free Church College, A. M. Renwick. 
Edinburgh. 
ZWINGLI . 


Zwinc.1 is the least well-known generally of the original Reformers, but in Zirich 
he cannot be forgotten. Dr. Farner’s full biography has been supplemented by a 
popular edition of his more important works in eleven attractive volumes—his 
Latin writings appearing in German translations, while those in his native “ ‘Tutsch ” 
are equipped with full glossary at the bottom of each page. The volume before us,! 
the last of the series, contains four theological writings, On Baptism (against the 
Anabaptists), On she Lord’s Supper (defending the doctrine of the Sacrament as a 
mere sign), 4 Confession of Faith (prepared for submission to the Emperor and 
- Diet at Augsburg as a rival to the Augustana) and 4” Exposition of the Christian 
Faith (addressed to Francis I of France in an endeavour to gain his aid against 
the foes then threatening the Reformation who were ere long to make of Zwingli a 
victim). To each is given a preface explaining the historical circumstances of 
writing, and a full index makes the volume handy for reference. 
Tue Eprtor. 


Cuurcu discipline was at first conceived by Zwingli* as a protective cordon whereby 
a healthy community bars the entrance of a foul disease, and a public health measure 
whereby, having found it within, it eliminates by isolation or remedial treatment 
every known source of infection. This remedial treatment implied that the infected 


1 =. Hauptschriften. Der Theologe. III Teil. Edited by Dr. Rudolf Pfister. 
(Zwingli-Verlag, Zurich. sags vi. 364 pp. Fr. 12. 

* Kercher bei Zevingli. By Roger Ley. (Zorich, Zwingli-Verlag. 1948. 160 
pp: Fr. 9. 
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was not to be barred from the word preached, nor even, in the first stage, 
from that other source of spiritual well-being, the Lord’s Table. Discipline proper 
was limited to avoidance of contact on the part of sound members. 

But, within three years, the Lord’s Table had been linked up with discipline: 
partly, as Ley demonstrates, because of the idea of the oath of loyalty to Christ 
which Zwingli found in the word Sacramentum, and partly because, as an 
example to the world, the Reformed Church must be without spot or stain, 
demonstrating its purity to Romanists and Anabaptists alike. In consequence, 
irregularities of life of many kinds came to be regarded as adequate grounds for 
banning from the Table. 

The punitive aspect of Church discipline began to smother the remedial. 
And, since there were those for whom suspension from the Lord’s Table was no 
deprivation or deterrent, the civil power was called in to add the weight of its 
punishments, pronouncing them, however, in the name of the Christian community. 
The Consistory at Bern, acting at one and the same time in the name of the Council 
and the Church, and Oecolampadius’ plan at Basel of an autonomous Church 
exercising its own discipline with spiritual weapons only, were two expedients to 
halt the Zirich progress towards the deterioration of Church discipline into civil 
punishments by civil officials. “ It needs the civil power to hold shameless sinners in 
check ”, said Zwingli, in the last year of his life. Faced earlier with the objection, 
and that not merely from the Anabaptists, that this involved a compulsion of the 
“ Are we then going to 
make believe by force? No. But we must protect the good.” 

It is this general trend in Zwingli’s thought and practice that is the theme of 
this monograph. Every relevant utterance of his is subjected to minute scrutiny in 
its proper setting, and there is not a page from which even the most profound 
student of the history of Reformed discipline will pete to am Bi 
pp. 125-130 present a most admirable pens 7 of the biblical grounds and 
theological aspects of Church discipline in general. Dr. Ley is to be congratulated 
on a penetrating and rewarding study, and the Society for the History of Swiss 
Protestantism on the most pleasing form in which they have presented the results 
of his labours. Type, spacing, and lay-out are a delight to the eye in these days 
of continuing austerity. 

ian thing only precludes from calling the form “ perfect”, viz, the non-use 
reek type; phrases like “ Aion hutos” on p. 92 give the mind a rough jolt.] 
Wart. 


New College, University of Edinburgh. 


THE GERMAN HOME MISSION?! 


Here is the history of the first hundred years of the remarkable “ inner mission ” of 
the German Evangelical Church, one of the distinctive expressions of German 
piety. Unlike home mission work in Scotland, but like to the foreign mission 
activity of the Church of England, this work is organised apart from the official 
church bodies in Germany, yet in close conjunction with them, and offers an 
interesting comparison with similar work in Britain. The first volume deals with 
the beginnings of the work with Johann Hinrich Wichern and its growth under 
his leadership; the second with the work of his successors who watched over and 
enlarged what he had begun. 

Wichern was a theological student in Hamburg, interested in history, influenced 
by Schleiermacher and Hegel but above all by Luther, and deeply concerned with 


1 Bin Jahrhundert Innere Mission. [A Hundred Years of the “ Inner Mission "— 
The History of the Central Council of Ge 
Church.}] By Martin Gerhardt. (C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Gotersloh. 1948. I, 
352 pp. Vol. II, 506 pp. G.M. 25.) 
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the condition of Germany as he knew it. Karl Marx had witnessed in London 
about this time some of the worst results of the industrial revolution in England, 
and responded with the Communist Manifesto. Johann Wichern, as a church 
worker face to face with much the same conditions in Hamburg, founded the 
“ Inner Mission ”. He had been brought up in a home of deep piety, and develo 

a quite immense power of work and a belief in the calling of laymen to the practical 
work of the Church. His standpoint over against his contemporaries was fresh. 
They thought of the Christian religion primarily as belief in the saving love of God; 
Wichern insisted that practical works of charity were equally a part of evangelical 
faith, and that such activities could quite as well be carried through by groups out- 
with the official state churches and parishes. Quarrier’s Homes in Scotland and Barn- 
ardo’s Homes in England are close parallels to the activities initiated by Wichern, 
and indeed have much the same atmosphere and outlook. 

Once fairly launched, the Mission developed a wide range of activities designed 
to meet the needs of those hard beset in life, and to combat some of the evils which 
the generality of men are apt to regard as inevitable. There were institutions for 
the care and protection of children and orphans: there were special schools for 
problem children; lodging houses and canteens were built; missions initiated for 
workers and their families on waterways and harbours; missions also to prisons and 
health spas; endeavours to combat drunkenness and prostitution; and, to undertake 
the actual work of all this, orders of deacons and deaconesses were founded with 

“ mother houses” in which these were trained, and to which from time to time 
they returned. 

After the first World War the “ Inner Mission ” was reconstructed and soon 
had to face the difficult task of finding a mode of existence over against the totali- 
tarian claims of the National-Socialist régime. In the second World War, many 
of its institutions were requisitioned and the integrity of its work threatened, while 
many valued links forged with similar work in other countries were broken. 

To-day, at the beginning of the second century of its work, the Central Council 
is faced with social problems of quite new magnitude—the millions of refugees, 
the orphans, poverty and starvation, a housing shortage quite unparalleled, and 
grave moral degeneration. In Britain we wonder what can be done, but these two 
volumes reveal to us that there is a movement in Germany with a great tradition 
behind it which may well feel that it has been born for just such a time as this. 

‘Two main centres have, in fact, been established from which to direct its wok 
for this generation—one at Berlin-Dahlem for the Eastern Zone and one at Bethel 
in Bielefeld for the Western Zone. 

For too long i in Britain we have had but a vague knowledge of the work of the 
“Inner Mission ” and of its relationship to the Church. This history by Martin 
Gerhardt supplies the need of those who can read German, and provides a real 
stimulus to those with a Christian concern for their neighbours. 


Wuuam S. Trinvar. 
New College, University of Edinburgh. 


THE CLUE TO THE BRONTES! 


Mrs. Harrison’s new book will be a sheer delight to a wide circle of readers. 
There has always been a widespread and vivid interest in the grim Haworth 
Parsonage and its inmates, and here is a sure guide who can initiate us into their 
secret. In this unlooked-for place a new type of English novel was born, and 
students of English literature who have been puzzled to explain the phenomenon, 
may well agree that Mrs. Harrison has, in fact, discovered a clue inevitably hidden 
from all who do not understand the religious atmosphere prevailing there. We do 


1The Clue to the Brontts. By G. Elsie Harrison. (Methuen and Co. Ltd. 1948. xiii, 
222 pp. 145.) 
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not know a more just and fascinating delineation of the chapter of English religious 
history that may be called the immediate aftermath of the Wedleputt aevival No 
more stimulating introduction to the study of the period could be recommended 
to anyone desirous of grasping its true spirit. Light is also thrown upon the transition 
from Wesley’s intense otherworldliness to the passion for social justice which 
drew its origin and inspiration from within his movement. “ It is impossible to 
understand either the Brontés or the Romantic Revival of literature, or, indeed, 
all the social upheaval of the nineteenth century apart from . . . that incandescent 
flame brought from the altar of God by Patrick Bronté’s old hero John Wesley 
and called by his brother Charles ‘ pure celestial fire ’.”” Some understanding of all 
this is what Mrs. Harrison offers to her readers. But beyond all this the book has 
a universal appeal by reason of its brilliant writing and lively characterisation. 
Who can fail to be profoundly moved by the faithfulness, courage, and loyalty of 
the Bronté sisters or even to find some kind of sympathy for old Patrick Bronté 
and his unhappy son? 
Tue Eprror. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 


CampBeLt Moopy in a well-known book drew the attention of the general reader 
to the curious fact that Paulinism seems to disappear from the Christian writings 
of the second and following centuries. The terms faith, grace, gospel, no longer 
bear their Pauline meaning. Dr. Torrance! has investigated this phenomenon, 
especially as it affects grace. In his Introduction he deals exhaustively with the 
meaning of charis in classical and Hellenistic Greek, in Philo and in the New 
Testament where St. Paul gave it its full Christian depth of meaning. For an 
understanding of this meaning he searches the Apostolic Fathers in vain. “ What 
took absolute precedence was God’s call to a new life in obedience to revealed 
truth. Grace so far as it was grasped was subsidiary to that. And so religion was 
thought of primarily in terms of man’s acts toward God, in striving toward justifica- 
tion, much less in terms of God’s acts for man which put him in the right with 
God once and for all.” As his special topic is quite central, Dr. Torrance’s book is 
really a masterly study of the Theology of the Apostolic Fathers as a whole, and will 
be indispensable to all who seek to understand it. 
Tue Epiror. 


Wits this study® we welcome again after the war the rea ce of the Beitrage 
zur Forderung christlicher T heologie, now under the able editorship of Paul Althaus. 
The aim of the present work is to inquire into the relation enyisaged by the Apostolic 
Fathers between the Old Testament Revelation and the Revelation of God in Christ, 
in order to discover (¢) whether they held the Christian Revelation to entail a new 
relation to God through Christ, and (4) how from the standpoint of the fact of 
Christ they regarded the Old ‘Testament as Scripture. 

With considerable learning and careful exegetical work, Dr. Klevinghaus 
carries his discussion through the Epistle of Barnabas (with a particularly thorough 
analysis of chapters 13 and 14), the First Epistle of Clement, the Epistles of 
Ignatius, to the Shepherd of Hermas and the Didache, and throws out by the 
way many illuminating suggestions for the understanding of this literature. 

In Barnabas the decisive event is definitely located in the Cross of Jesus Christ, 
but that does not carry with it in his thought a new approach to God. The basis 
of approach remains the same as it is in Judaism—a basis of law and demand. ‘There 
is no idea of a Heilsgeschichte which reaches its historical fulfilment in Christ. Rather 

1 The Doctrine of Grace in the Apostolic Fathers. By T. F. Torrance, B.D., D.Theol. 
(Oliver and Boyd. 1948. 160 125. 6d. 

* Die Stellung der Apostolischen Vater xur Alttestamentlichen Offenbarung. 
By Johannes . (C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Gitersloh. G.M. 10.) 
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is the Old ‘Testament divorced from the history and people of Israel and re 

as a will and testament taken away from the Jews who did not understand it, and 
given to the Christian Church which enters into the heritage of its Law, and finds 
its secret prophecies of Christ fulfilled in the Gospel. There is no decisive distinction 
between the Old and the New Covenants. The thought in the Shepherd of Hermas 
is much the same, though it contains no anti-Jewish strain. The dominant note in 
both is that the Gospel is the repromulgation of the ancient Law. 

In the First Epistle of Clement the same general attitude to Law prevails. 
The Old Testament Revelation is fundamentally the same as that of the New 
Testament, though there is a fuller knowledge of God in the latter. Revelation, 
however, in the Old Testament, or New Testament, does not have an exclusive 
character but is essentially the same as that which is manifest in creation and 
history. The Old Testament is used largely as a book of ethical ordinances to 
guide the Christian in fulfilling the law of God which is the essential core of 
Christian religion. In this conception of faith the person of Christ retreats into the 
background, while relation to God as Creator and Lord occupies the foreground. 
There is little realisation of a decisively new event that puts men on a wholly new 
footing with the Almighty. 

It is in the prayers of the Didache and in the Epistles of Ignatius, Dr. Klevinghaus 
affirms, that we find the closest relation to New Testament faith. In Ignatius, in 
particular, there is an undoubted recognition of the once-and-for-all and yet 
universal character of the New Testament Revelation as grounded in the birth, death 
and resurrection of Christ. It is only through Jesus Christ the New Man that we 
may attain redemption and union (&vywouc) with God, and that is realised in the 
Church under the authority of the Bishop and in a life of love. While Ignatius does 
think of the newness of the Gospel in the divine dispensation, Dr. Klevinghaus 
does not find in his Epistles the New Testament conception of the history of 
Revelation in terms of the dialectic between Law and Gospel. The decisive event 
in Christ is not so decisive as to mean the end of the Law in both senses of the word 
“end”. Consequently the Law remains side by side with the Gospel. The 
distinction between the Old Covenant and the New is that while, in the Old, men 
had the promise of salvation and the law, in the New, Christians have the Gospel 
and the same Law, so that the same moralism underlies both. Here the Old 
Testament is regarded not as the witness to Hei/sgeschichte or an Offenbarungs- 
geschichte but as a book of prophecy and divine precepts. 

The considered conclusion of this study is that there is a manifest failure on 
the part of the Apostolic Fathers to see any historical relation between the Old 
Testament Revelation and the decisive events of the Christian Gospel in terms of 
Law and Gospel, so that the Old Testament tends to be wrested out of its historical 
context in the purpose of God and is appropriated by the Church only as a Christian 
book designed specially for them. As such it is used largely as a fund of typological 
and prophetic material, but if the decisive historical character of the New Testament 
Revelation, entailing a new relation with God on the basis of a deed of God’s 
gtace and not on the basis of His holy demand, is lost, then the real import and 
fundamental basis of typology is also lost. That is what actually happens in the 
second century. Even in Ignatius the continuation of Judaistic forms side by side 
with the Gospel (itself not certainly grasped) destroys the uniqueness of the New 
Testament Revelation. This confounding of the Law and the Gospel meant the 
Judaising of the Church, although on the other hand it saved the Church from the 
heresy of Marcion, and yet that was a danger with which the Church continued 
to be threatened just because in actual fact Christianity and Judaism drew farther 
apart, and because the Church still failed to discover the proper place given by God 
to Law and to Gospel within the Heilsgeschichte. A true discrimen legis et evangelii, 
it is argued, saves the Church both from a Marcionite separatio legis et evangelii 
and also from the Judaising and moralising of the Christian Gospel. 
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Although his thought is too largely governed by the Lutheran dialectic between 
law and Gospel Dr. Klevinghaus has done a valuable service in making clear how 
far the early Church of the second century, before the formation of the New 
Testament Canon, failed to grasp the real heart of the Christian Gospel, and the 
finality of its Revelation. 


Aberdeen. 


T. F. Torrance. 


MAN IN THE NEW TESTAMENT? 


Recent debates on anthropology have served to reveal that as yet not enough work 
has been done upon the Biblical material that must form the basis of the Christian 
doctrine of man. Older works such as that of the late H. Wheeler Robinson (The 
Christian Doctrine of Man, 1911) still have great value but are now dated by 
theological presuppositions and a handling of Biblical material which do not stand 
up either to the criticism of modern theology or to the thorough investigation of 
the Bible such as we have in Kittel’s Theologische Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. 
A new beginning, however, was made by Professor W. Eichrodt of Basle in 1944 
by the publication of his Des Memschenverstandnis des Alten Testaments. The 
present work from a Zirich Professor is a welcome sequel to that. 

Professor Kimmel makes it clear from the start that whatever view of man 
obtained in Biblical times, the teaching of the New Testament on man is the direct 
corollary of its doctrine of redemption in Jesus Christ. There is no doctrine of 
man given except in that context of grace. The question he sets himself to answer, 
therefore, is “‘ How does the New Testament regard man as he is met by the message 
of the Gospel ?” 

In the Synoptic Gospels, it is said, no attempt is made to teach a specific con- 

tion of man, but nevertheless a very clear view of man is given. Jesus sees man 
neither as a natural being akin to the divine nor as a dichotomy of nature and spirit, 
but essentially as a person in active encounter with God, as an historical being 
conditioned by creaturehood on the one hand, and by the final judgment on the 
other hand. Viewed exclusively in terms of relation to God, actual man is regarded 
by Jesus as a sinner and as unworthy. Modern scholarship does not allow us, there- 
fore, to interpret the Gospels as teaching the infinite worth of the human soul, as 
Harnack thought. To be sure man has a higher value in the realm of creation 
than other earthly creatures, but that carries with it a fuller responsibility before 
God which does not allow us to think of man in terms of anthropological dualism, 
for it means that man must be regarded as a whole, and as one who is responsible 
as a whole before God. Contradiction arises precisely where man tries to escape 
utter dependence upon God by bending the demand of God to suit his own 
purpose, or to acquire ground for some acknowledgment before God, and where 
his essential relation to God is fraught by an anxiety that breeds distrust and implies 
lack of faith. The universal proclamation of repentance and forgiveness makes it 
clear that all men are involved in sin, and that each man as a whole is in the wrong 
before God and needs total forgiveness. Therefore, as Professor Kimmel points out, 
the Gospels speak of men as the children of God only in an eschatological context, 
that is to say in terms of judgment and grace rather than in terms of nature. 

Essentially the same teaching is to be found in the Epistles of St. Paul. Here 
again it is pointed out that the Pauline doctrine of man is a result of his doctrine 
of salvation as an historical act of God rather than in terms of nature-mysticism, and 
that the doctrine of universal sinfulness is the consequence of his doctrine of 
universal grace. Man is an historical creature whose characteris conditioned by 
belonging to this present evil aon. Paul’s doctrine of the flesh is not therefore a 


1 Das Bild des Menschen im Neuen Testament. By Professor Werner Georg Kimmel. 
(Zwingli-Verlag, Zirich. 1948. 64 pp. Swiss francs 5.50.) 
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doctrine but a doctrine of faith, and it is from the angle of Christian 
faith looking back upon man that we are to understand the analysis of Romans, 
chapters 1 and 7. Kimmel has a long discussion (proportionately too long) of the 
relation between flesh and spirit, with the recognition of deep contradictions in 
human nature, but the overall finding is that in the thought of St. Paul, man is 
regarded as a totality. That is the way the Gospel treats him. The difficulty with 
St. Paul’s teaching is that he uses anthropological terms that echo of hellenistic 
and rabbinic thought, and yet uses them in such a variety of ways that it is mis- 
leading to treat them as terms with fixed meanings in his mind. Rather does he use 
them thus in order to convey in more definite teaching the same view of man that 
obtains in the Gospels. It is a doctrine of man not in static psychological terms but 
in terms of historical and eschatological action. One would have liked to have 
had more from Professor Kimmel on St. Paul’s doctrine of original sin in this 
light, but what he says is suggestive. 

The Johannine thought is found to be essentially the same, though where St. 
Paul uses the term “ flesh ” to describe the totality of man’s estate as sinner before 
God, this theology makes use of the term “cosmos”. By both these terms the 
New Testament denies that evil is causally bound up with flesh and blood or the 
material world. The enmity of man to God lies rather in a sinful relation to God 
which brings upon man set in the cosmos judgment and death, an enmity which 
reaches its extreme point in the denial of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 
Here again the whole teaching about man is thrown into eschatological terms by 
the decisive event of the Incarnation and the expectation of the Parousia. Some 
Johannine terms echo gnostic ideas, but that is only because the author uses the 
language of the day. His thought is quite clearly neither dualistic in its view of 
man nor one which operates with a natural concept of being. Man is viewed 
essentially as standing before God, created by God, and responsible to Him. He 
seeks, however, to become independent of God and becomes guilty. Guilt is not 
to be thought of as lodged in this or that side of his nature, but as falsehood in his 
essential relation to God, for it is as a whole that he is guilty and as a whole that 
he goes to meet his final judgment. The dialectic is, therefore, not between time 
and eternity, nor between this-worldly and the other-worldly, with the dualism 
which that implies, but the eschatological dialectic of man’s setting in history 
between creation and judgment, with the view of man as a totality which that 
implies. Such an understanding of man is possible only from the angle of faith. 

In investigating the other literature of the New Testament, Professor Kimmel 
finds again much the same teaching, except in Acts xvii. 28 and 2 Pet. i. 4, where 
he finds a view that appears to anticipate that of the Apologists. There is no doubt 
that Professor Kimmel makes too much of these two passages which may be 
adequately explained by the use of hellenistic language to convey in both cases 
teaching in line with the rest of the New Testament. There is no doubt linguistic 
point of contact with a Greek view of man, but not necessarily theological affinity. 

We are grateful to Dr. Kimmel for a very useful account of the New Testament 
view of man, with particularly good notes for anyone wishing to work over the 
literature on the subject. Here is a type of Biblical study that we need very much 
in English. It is, however, only a beginning, for there are profound issues not 
disturbed by these pages which must yet be discussed in careful and thorough 
exegetical work. 

T. F. Torrance. 


Aberdeen. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY? 


Tue doctrine of the Church and the Ministry is that in which there is to-day the 
deepest cleavage among those who profess and practise the historic Christian faith. 
The cleavage is largely vertical, dividing certain groups of Churches from others, 
but not entirely so. Those who hold the Reformed faith, and with it the Reformed 
doctrine of the Church and the Ministry, are in fundamental agreement with each 
other, no matter what branch of the Church they belong to. They may differ 
on details of application, but not on the real issues. And this is what we might 
expect, since the Reformed doctrine, here as elsewhere, is that doctrine which is 
reformed according to the Word of God, and the Word of God does not speak 
ambiguously, 

We have before us two books on this subject. Both the writers are presbyters: 
Mr. Stibbs in the Church of England and Professor Manson in the Presbyterian 
Church. But they both believe and proclaim the same thing about the Church 
and the Ministry; it would be difficult to detect a single point in which their 
differing ecclesiastical connection makes the slightest material difference to their 
ecclesiology. This impression of basic unanimity between their viewpoints is 
borne out by the appreciative notice of Professor Manson’s book contributed by 
Mr. Stibbs to The Christian Graduate for December 1948 (pp. 23 f.). Of course, 
it is not every Anglican presbyter who would quote with approval God’s Will for 
Church and Nation, or declare that “ the true apostolic succession is a succession of 
apostolic doctrine not of some specific form of ministry” and that “ episcopacy is 
of great practical importance in the Church, but not necessarily i in the form in which 
some to-day would exclusively insist on it”, or long for “a revival of true and 
functioning ‘ church meetings’,” or desire to see effect given to the Prayer Book 
rubric enjoining that the Table should stand at Communion “ in the body of the 
Church”. Mr. Stibbs does all these (O si sic omnes !); but unfortunately not all 
Anglican presbyters, and not even all presbyters in other communions, are so 
thoroughly Biblical in their doctrine as he is. It goes without saying that if these 
views were as widely represented and urged in the episcopal Churches to-day as 
are the views which have found expression in The Apostolic Ministry, our inter- 
Church relations would be considerably different from what they are. These 
relations, to be worthy and satisfactory, must by all means be firmly based on a 
theological foundation: but we must make sure that the theology of the foundation 
is a sound theology. 

One foundation has been vigorously advocated of late—the “ apostolic 
ministry”, interpreted as the perpetuation of the ministry of the apostles in the 
historic episcopate. Professor Manson’s book is largely taken up with an examina- 
tion of this foundation. He does not answer everything in Te Apostolic Ministry, 
but he does adequately answer the main thesis of that symposium. Here is forth- 
right speaking of a salutary kind (as when he criticises the “ word-plays and other 
haggadic fantasies” of one contributor and the “ bad logic . . . allied with un- 
restrained fantasy ”’ of another), backed by the Biblical scholarship of which 
Professor Manson has such a rare command. 

Professor Manson’s argument, briefly, is this: that “‘ the Church’s Ministry is a 
continuation of the Messianic Ministry of Jesus”; that “ there is only one ‘ essential 


1 The Church Universal and Local. Bibs Vin or 
some application to the present day. By A Oak Hill 
vy London. (London: Ch Press Ltd., 7 Wine Office 

— W. Manson, D.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Docteur honoris 
causa de I'Univerité de de Strasbourg, Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis 
. (London: Hodder & Stoughton Ltd. 1948. 112 pp. 
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ministry’ in the Church, the perpetual ministry of the Risen and Ever-Present 
Lord Himself”, on which all other ministries are dependent; that “ it is the Church 
which is apostolic, and the apostle is an organ of the Church”; and that the true 
apostolic succession may be traced wherever the “ signs of an apostle” are found. 

If we can accustom ourselves to look for these, and, having seen them, to keep 
our attention fixed on them rather than on nice points of law about pedigrees and 
inheritances, we shall be well on the way towards that full and frank mutual 
recognition which is the pre-condition of mutual eligibility.” 

One reviewer, while expressing general approval of The Church’s ew 
says that “a sense of disappointment will be felt at the failure of its author to 
any practical proposals for the removal of the obstacle to Christian unity caused by 
the difference over orders between episcopal and non-episcopal Churches.” But 
certain practical proposals are inherent in Professor Manson’s argument; and if 
his argument is sound (and it is), then the onus of doing something to remove the 
difficulty surely lies upon those who lay down terms for communion and “ mutual 
eligibility” which Christ has not laid down, more than upon those who welcome 
all fellow-Christians because they belong to Christ and who gladly recognise the 
apostolic ministry wherever the apostles’ teaching is maintained and the “ signs of 
an apostle ” are seen. 
F. F. Bruce. 
University of Sheffield. 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST* 


Tue first volume of THe Evancetica, QuarTeRry contained the review of a book 
entitled The Trial of Fesus Christ, by a noted Scots lawyer, the late Lord Shaw of 
Dunfermline. The volume with the same title which is now before us is the work 
of an English lawyer, a metropolitan magistrate and member of the Middle Temple. 


It appears as No. 2 in The Second Thoughts Library, whose inauguration we wel- 
comed last October. 

Mr. Powell treats this subject against the background of his experience and 
knowledge of English and Roman law. He has also acquainted himself with the 
available information about Jewish legal practice, but realises the difficulty of being 
sure what that practice actually was in our Lord’s time. The information which 
we have in the Mishnah (reduced to writing c. a.p. 200) is marked by an idealising 
tendency, and often suffers by the projection of the conditions of the reconstituted 
Sanhedrin after a.p. 70 back into the days of the Second Temple. 

Mr. Powell is probably right in thinking that the Jewish rulers went to Pilate, 
not simply to procure official ratification of the death-sentence they had passed on 
Jesus in their own court, but to have a completely new trial instituted, on a 
- which the Roman procurator could not and would not disregard—the charge of 
treason. It seems clear that Pilate, hearing the Prisoner’s plea of “ Confession and 
Avoidance ” (as English law puts it), declared Him “ Not Guilty ” (pronouncing 
the word aéso/uo as required by Roman law). His subsequent handing of Jesus 
over to be crucified was therefore an outrageous breach of law. 

So far as the evidence of the Mishnah goes, the Jewish trial was marked by 
illegality. Whatever differences there were between Mishnaic law and that in 
operation under the Second Temple, two facts stand out clearly: the decision to 
have Jesus put to death was taken in advance of the trial, and He was condemned 
to death on a different charge from that on which He had beea arraigned. 

The charge on which He was condemned was that of blasphemy. Now, the 
Mishnah lays it down that technical blasphemy must involve the uttering of the 
Ineffable Name of God. But this is probably a later interpretation. e is 


1 The Trial of Fesus Christ. By Frank J. Powell. (London: The Paternoster Press. 
1948. 160 pp. 65. net.) 
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nothing at all to suggest that our Lord did utter that Name, but rather that, in 
His response to Caiaphas’s adjuration, He used the expression “ The Power” 
(Aa-gébardh) as a divine title. We must examine more closely the whole wording 
of His reply if we are to discover wherein the charge of blasphemy was held to lie. 
His reply was not only an admission that He was indeed “ the Messiah, the Son 
of the Blessed One ” but also a claim that in Him Daniel’s vision of “ one like a son 
of man ”’ receiving dominion and judgment from the Ancient of Days was to have 
its fulfilment. There is some evidence that this mysterious being was at one time 
regarded as divine.’ For one thing, we have the older Septuagint — of Dan. 
vii. 13 where the “ one like a son of man . - was present (7agijv nagny, cf. zagovoia) 
as an ancient of days (dig maAaud¢ meodv)”. This is not a translation of the 
Hebrew, but an interpretation, and all the more significant for our purpose on that 
account. Mr. Powell does not go into these details, but they add weight to his 
conclusion: “The High Priest and Sanhedrin understood Jesus to be claiming a 
unigue relationship with God, to be claiming to be *‘ God’s anointed ’ (Ps. ii. 2; 
Isa. xi. 2)—the premier Jew, the ‘ Messiah’, the ‘ Christ’ (John i. 41); and this 
they regarded, and rightly if the claim were ‘false, as an insulting and treasonable 
activity against God and, therefore, the crime of blasphemy.” 

But, as he goes on to say, “ in these circumstances it was their bounden a | 
to investigate the truth or falsity of the claim. This they signally failed to do’ 
And their spiritual heirs survive to this day. For, as Mr. Powell emphasises at the 
end of his study, the trial of Jesus continues and will continue, and mankind in 
passing judgment on Him is itself on trial. In the words of the last sentence in 
the book, “‘ The choice before the world is still: CHRIST OR BARABBAS ”. 


F. F. Bruce. 
University of Sheffield. 


THE AGRAPHA?® 


Turs contribution to the series of Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments is a careful study of the Agrapha (genuine or alleged sayings of Jesus 
not recorded in the Gospels) by the Professor of New Testament at Géttingen. 
Professor Jeremias lists the sources of these Agrapha as (1) other books of the 
New Testament (cf. Acts xx. 35), (2) variant readings in MSS. (cf. the insertion 
in Cod. D at Luke vi. 5 about the man working on the sabbath), (3) early Christian 
writers (here he adds sayings ascribed to Jesus in Jewish and Muslim tradition), 
and (4) the papyri—not only the Oxyrhynchus fragments but also the Egerton 
fragments edited by Sir Idris Bell and Mr. Skeat.* The sayings amassed from these 
diverse sources he divides into seven groups: (1) tendentious inventions, (2) ten- 
dentious transformations, (3) errors of memory (as when Papias ascribes to Christ 
the Jewish apocalyptic passage about the miraculous fruitfulness of the millennial 
age*), (4) expansions of Gospel-sayings of Jesus, (5) sayings intrinsically doubtful, 
(6) sayings inadequately attested, (7) historically valuable sayings. Of these last 
he enumerates twenty-one, and the greater part of the book is a study of these. We 
notice that one of the twenty-one is the “ word of the Lord” mentioned by Paul in 
1 Thess. iv. 16-172. Is it quite certain that this is intended to be an actual quotation 
Bowman's im t of the Term ‘ Son 
2 Unbekannte Fesusworte. By D. cP ey remias, Professor Ordinarius in the 
Sia of (Zwingli-V Cramerstrasse 15/17, ZOrich 4. 1948. 
Bell and c. $ an Unknown 1 and Other 
‘ passage (Papias is not in 2 Baruch 
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of words spoken by Jesus in the days of His flesh? In an appendix he quotes an 
inscription from the ruined Indian city of wig ame built by Akbar the 
Righteous: “ Jesus, upon whom be peace world is a bridge. Cross 
ie, bet do not build your boasb an tee He points out that we cannot acce 
it as authentic, but brings his study to an end with some helpful remarks on 
general thought of this agraphon. 


University of Shefield. 


F. F. Bruce. 


A GUIDE TO THE GOSPELS! 


Wuen looking through this massive volume we thought of Rabbi Ben Bag-Bag’s 
words about the Torah: “ ‘Turn it over, turn it over, for everything is in it.”” There 
is not much about the Gospels which is not dealt with and expounded here. For 
the private student of Scripture, the Bible-class leader, or the expository preacher, 
here is a mine which will not quickly be exhausted. Those who know Dr. Scroggie’s 
gifts as a Bible teacher will not need to be told how good the matter is. This is no 
book for the armchair; it must be studied at the desk, with Bible and note-book. 
It is not intended to be a substitute for the study of the Gospels themselves; it is, 
as the title indicates, a guide to their study. 

Some useful advice on Bible study is given to the reader at the beginning of the 
work. All the advice is good; not least the sentence: “ Do not use a Scofield, or any 
annotated Bible, with these studies, if you wish to keep your mind open and flexible. 

Some idea of the scope of the book may be had from a selection of the contents. 
Division A views the Gospels synthetically, Division B analytically, and Division C 
Christologically. The first section of Division B deals with Mark, and does so 
under twenty-three heads: Key plan of reading, The author, For whom written, 
Date of writing, Place of writing, Genuineness and authenticity, Mark and Peter, 
Mark’s Gospel and the other Synoptics, Mark’s Gospel in the Early Church, 
Mark’s sources, Mark’s design, Omissions in Mark’s Gospel, Material peculiar to 
Mark’s Gospel, The Old Testament in Mark’s Gospel, Christ’s words in Mark’s 
Gospel, Mark’s style and diction, Miracles in Mark’s Gospel, Parables in Mark’s 
Gospel, Discourses in Mark’s Gospel, Mark’s plan, Mark’s geography, Analysis 
of Mark’s Gospel. The treatment of all four Gospels is on the same scale. 

In the sections which he devotes to questions of introduction, Dr. Scroggie 
shows himself conservative but not obscurantist. Mark is the earliest Gospel; 
Matthew the tax-collector is the author not only of the primitive sayings-collection 
but also of the Gospel which bears his name, Luke the friend of Paul is the author 
of the Third Gospel, and John the son of Zebedee of the Fourth. 

__ The treatment throughout is solidly Biblical. Dr. Scroggie is not concerned to 
inculcate any views of his own, but to lead the student to discover what the Gospels 
are, what they contain, and what they teach. The book is crammed with facts; 
theories, so prominent in most works on the Gospels, are notably absent. There 
are questions on the lessons and suggestions for further study, eight maps, and 
thirty book-lists. A notable omission from the bibliography on St. John’s Gospel 
is Archbishop Temple’s Readings. ‘There are lists (in transliteration) of Greek and 
other words, in which a few slips have been noted: e.g. on p. 658, line 3 from foot, 
“Hi” and “ ’Hlei” should be “ Eli” and “ Elei”; on p. 661, line 16, “ Xiton” 
should be “ Chitdn 

This is as good a piece of work as Dr. Scroggie has ever done. 


F. F. Bruce. 
University of Sheffield. 
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